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AGRICULTURE. 


TO GIVE CORN A START. 

The Eastern farmers, to secure a good start 
for their corn, apply a handful of dry, powder- 
ed hen manure. Their practice is, to turn 
down sod in the spring immediately before 
planting; cut it deep, so as to bring up some of 
the wild, mellow, undersoil, which facilitates 
planting and puts the ground in good order. The 
raw soil thus, without the manure, would be 
unfavorable to an early start, as the sun would 
have to have its effect before the cornwould thrive 
—but the stimulus thus imparted by the dust 
from the hennery, meets precisely what is wan- 
ted, besides the fertilizing principle waich it 
contains, which is considerable. It is said to 
be also an excellent remedy against insects in 
the hill. We presume other. strong manures 
will exercise a similar influence. Such stimu- 
lants should be used on hoed crops. 


CLOVER SEED. 

Clover seed at fourteen dollars a bushel, and 
Missouri and Illinois farmers obliged to pay 
this sum to the farmers of Ohio for it! Why 
not raise their own clover seed? why not be 
independent? If our farmers willcut their clo- 
ver hay in early June, and then let their clover 
mature seed, as it will, and thresh it with 
horses, if not with a machine, and scatter it 
over the ground which.they wish to seed down 
at the proper season, in the chaff, they will 
save and make money. We think the present 
high prices will set them to thinking, ard that 
hereafter they will strive to raise their own seed. 
But we must beg our readers not to refrain 
from sowing the seed, even if the priee is so 
high. Clover is the farmer’s manure. It is in- 
dispensable to restore worn-out lands to a fertile 
state. It makes excellent summer pasture. The 
hay that can be made from it is not inferior to 
Timothy, if well cured and properly put away 
in the barn. For hay, for your own use, by all 
means let a good part of it be clover, for the ad- 
vantage it is to the farm in producing it. 
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FEED IN A DROUTH. 

Have pity upon your stock, especially your 
milch cows, and provide against their suffering 
in the drouth that is sure to come every sum- 
mer. Your pocket will be replenished, and 
you will be gratified by the fresh looks of your 
cows. But how? The remedy is easy. Sow 
corn; and when itis fit to cut, the drouth will 
be upon you—your pastures will be barren or 
burned, and the cattle will be suffering. Hu- 
mane men—men having pocket interest, all over 
the East, are resorting to this practice—i.e., 
those who have not already adopted it. And 
we of the West who have much more drouth 
than they, are neglecting this important branch. 
If the drouth is slight, and the fodder remains 





- over, all,the better for winter stock. Cure well, 
‘and you will have a juicy, nutritious feed. Try 


a little spot. Sow broadcast or in drills—20 
inches apart if in drills, 





~ If plants are watered too much, they mildew. 





ONION CULTURE, 


Ep. Rurau Wor tp: I set apart last Spring 
an acre of the best soil I had, to try a crop of 
onions. After carefully preparing the soil, I laid 
it off in rows fourteen inches apart. In these 
rows I set the button onion or sets about six 
inches apart. I endeavored to keep the grass en- 
tirely out of them so that they might have the 
entire benefit ot what strength there was in the 
soil, using both the hoe and hand-weeding. 
When the onion bulb reached the size of the 
end of one’s thumb, [ went through them for the 
last time taking every sprig of grass—and also 
taking the dirt from the onion, leaving it so to 
speak resting evenly on the ground, The ex- 
treme drouth of last summer prevented them from 
growing as thriftily as I had expected, though 
the prernee was as good as any lot I saw, ex- 
cept one | planted, and a few pounds over nine 
bushels on the acre, costing me $75. The labor 
of the crop in market was $118 75. Makinga 
total expense of $193 75. I sold during the 
latter part.of August to W. H. Cowan, $348 50 
at.$2 50 per bushel, I sold about ten more 
bashel to other parties mostly in the county at 
the same prices making $373 50. I have left 
some ten Pusliots of good onions kept on ex- 
periment, and also about three bushels of set 
onions. 

I intend to plant this year in rows ten inches 
apart, and three inches in the row, believing 
the crop could be more than doubled with but 
little additional expense. 7 * # 


THE COTSWOLDS. 

This valuable breed of sheep derives its name 
from the locality in which it originated, the Cots- 
wold hills, in the county of Gloucester, a calca- 
reous group of moderate elevation in Gloucester- 
shire, formerly a part of the great Oolite for- 
mation, which extends with more or less breadth 
from the moorlands of Yorkshire to the 
coast of Devonshire. Most of this district 
was formerly bleak and open downs, in which 
condition portions of it remain at the present 
day. Agriculture of late years has been gradu- 
ally creeping up these elevations, planting and 
enclosing have been introduced, and by the aid 
of artificial manures, which are readily trans- 
ported to what were formerly considered as im- 
practicable portions of the farm, devoted ex- 
clusively to coarse, natural pasturage, turnips 
and the sheep fold are now to be found, alter- 
nating with clover and artificial grasses, andthe 
ordinary cereal productions adapted to the soil 
and climate. The term Cotswold, we are told 
by scholars, is derived from ‘‘ Cote,” a sheep- 
fold, and “* Would” a naked hill. This district 
was distinguished in very early times for the 
number of its sheep, and the fineness and value 
of their wool. ‘In their woulds,” says the 
translator of Camden, “‘ they feed in great num- 
bers flocks of sheep, long necked and square of 
bulk and bone by reason (as is commonly 
thought) of the weally and hilly situation of 
their pasturage, whose wool, being most fine 
and soft, is held in passing great account 
amongst dll nations.”” The fineness and heavy 
weight of the Cotswold fleece are often mention- 
ed by the early writers on rural subjects; and 
King Edward the Fourth, 1464, permitted a 
number of these sheep to be exported to Spain, 
where they produced great improvement among 
the native breeds. Adam Speed, who wrotein 
1629, describes the wool of the Cotswold sheep 
as similar to that of the Ryeland. “In Here- 
fordshire, especially about Lampeter, and on 
those famous hills called Cotswold Hills, sheep 
are fed that produce a singular good wool, which 
for fineness, comes very near that of Spain, for 
from it a thread may be drawn as fine as silk.” 
It is not a little singular that we have no pre- 
cise or authentic account in any of the writings 
that have come down to us of the characteristics 
of this ancient breed, the fate as well as the dis- 





tinefive characters of which have alike been 
bu fed in oblivion. > 


The sheep that now occupy the same region, 
and} which have done so for upwards ot a cen- 
tury, are essentially a pugavee race, of large 
size, belonging to the plain rather than the 
mogntain, Of the time and manner in which 
this change took place, we have no reliable in- 
formation. Itis probable that as the enclosing 
and cultivation of this elevated region proceed- 
ed, shelter by planting and the raising of tur- 
nips as a field crop, larger and coarser woolled 
sheep would be introduced, tilla new and dis- 
tinétjbreed became ultimately obtained, adapt- 
ed tothe altered and improved condition of the 
soil and climate. These sheep were formerly 
of larger size and coarser forms, with, it is said, 
heavier fleeces than now characterize the breed. 
Seventy or eighty years ago the practice began 
of ¢rossing the heavy and somewhat unsym- 
metrical Cotswold, with what was then designa- 
ted the. New Leicester; and this system of cross. 
ing was extensively practiced for a number of 
M8 The result was adimunition of size and 
weight of wool, and a much greater delicacy 
ot form. After the continuance of this prac- 
lice of, crossing for a number of years, Cots- 
wold breeders became impressed that theirsheep 
were losing too much, both as to carcass and 
wool, and their constitution not sufficiently 
hardy to bear the exposure and vicissitudes of 
their native hills. For the last forty or fifty 
years but little crossing has taken place; flock- 
masters have reverted to the olden type, and 
depended upon a judicious selection both of 
males and females from their own flocks. In 
this way a larger and more uniform animal has 
been obtained, with a heavier fleece, greater 
aptitude to fatten, and all the distinctive char- 
acteristics of a a separate and permanent breed 
boldly brought out. 


Great exertions have been made of late by 
the Cotswold breeders in England in the im 
provement of their flocks, and their success in 
that direction has been, of a decidedly marked 
character. In size the modern Cotswold are 
superior to the Leicester, and their woo! is gen- 
erally closer upon the body, the staple measur- 
ing from four to eight inches, yielding an av- 
erage fleece in well managed flocks of eight or 
nine pounds. The wool is strong, of a good 
color, rather coarse, but of mellow quality, and 
commands a good price, as compared with 
other long wools. In point of form these sheep 
can scarcely be said, as yet, to have arrived at 
the same perfection as the improved Leicesters, 
and, like the coarse Kentish sheep, and other 
similar breeds occupying rich alluvial grounds, 
they have a propensity to accumulate fat on 
the rump, amounting almost to deformity. 
This deficit, however, has been in great measure 
corrected of late by careful and judicious 
breeders, so that the modern Cotswolds may 
fairly vie in point of symmetry and proper pro- 
portion of parts with other advanced breeds. 
In constitution they are exceedingly hardy and 
will forage for themselves in the more exposed 
situations. The ewes are prolific and good 
nurses, and lambs are early covered with a close 
fleece. The mutton of this breed is described 
by Mr. Ellman, the celebrated Southdown breed- 
er, more than a quarter of a century ago, as 
‘fine-grained and full-sized, but capable of 
great improvement by proper crossing. The 
Cotswolds differ from the Southdowns in several 
particulars ; the skin of the former is much 
thicker than that of the latter; the head long 
and thin; ears wide, and not too thin, having 
no wool but a tuft.on the poll ; wool below the 
hock considered objectionable. On the Cots- 
wold hills they never allow two rams to run to- 
gether.””) Since Ellman’s time the improve- 
ment of, this steadily-extending breed has been 





slowly, perhaps, but surely progressing. 
The Cotwold airs introduced into the 





United States upwards of thirty years ago, but 
it does not appear to have made much progress 
in that country till within the last few years. 
In Canada this breed has already obtained a 
firm footing, and is every year making sure pro- 
gress,whether we estimate by quality or number. 
Mr. George Miller, of Markham, Mr. Stone, of 
Guelph, and Mr. Snell, of Peel, havedone much 
in importing and breeding Cotswolds; many of 
their animals being quite equal to the best flocks 
of the mothercountry, At the late;Provineial 
Exhibition there were ninety-nine entries of this 
breed of sheep; the quality of the class, as a 
whole, was decidedly good, clearly indicating 
the adaptation of the Cotswolds to the climate, 
pastures and warkets of this country. 


In Dr. Randall’s: recent and excellent work, 
“The Practical Shepherd,’ will be tound two 
good illustrations of a Cotswold ram and ewe, 
bred by Mr. Stone, of Guelph, and sold by him 
to H.G. White, of South Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. The ram “ Pilgrim,” it is stated, 
when just off his winter feed, weighed 250 Ibs., 
and yielded 18 Ibs. of wool in 1862. The ewe, 
** Lady Gay,” weighed 200 Ibs., whilst suckling 
a lamb, and yielded 16 lbs. of wool. These are 
certainly great weights, and must not be taken 
asan average of large numbers, even in our 
choicest flocks. Other Canadian breeders, 
whose names we have not mentioned above, 
have many animals of an analagous character. 
The advantages of such sheep, with the present 
high rates for wool, will be appreciated by the 
practical and improving farmer. — [Canada 
Farmer, 
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Cabbage, when fed to milch cows will affect 
the milk. This can be remedied, in a measure, 
by feeding immediately after the milk is drawn. 
Inthe morning this is more especially the case 
—but feed no rotten or affected leaves. ‘This 
last is not generally considered. By following 
this advice, but little effect of the vegetable will 
be’ visible, save in the increased amount of 
butter. 


Slight snows and rains, especially after long 
intervals of fair weather, ccntain ammonia and 
other fertilizers. They are, therefore, benefi- 
cial to soil. Nature always does her part, let 
us do ours. These snows, especially when al- 
ternated with sun and frost, are most ameliora- 
ting and enriching—best of all if the soil is 
of a clayey nature. 


Clay soil should be plowed somewhat early 
(in the fall) so as to secure dry plowing. This, 
as we have so often said, is important. Clay 
must be plowed, in any way rather than wet, 
and in the fall. Then it will get the benefit of 
the whole fall and winter season, and the spring 
effect of the elements. To plow wet in the 
spring is to kill clay soil. 


Cows Leaxine MiLk.—A correspondent once 
said he cured a cow by bathing her teats previ- 
ous to her making bag, with melted tallow, 
every three or four days till she calved. It 
can be done after milking as well when the bag 
is empty. There is an article called collodion 
or liquid cuticle, which may be obtained of the 
druggists. Apply this to the end of the teats 
after milking the cow. It at once forms a thin, 
tough skin, and closes the orifice. At the next 
milking, this skin can be broken through, and 
after milking the collodion again applied. After 
a few applications in this way, the defect will 
be conl. and no more need be applied. 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

We have obtained from the Corresponding 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture the 
following circular, which we understand he in- 
tends sending out to the different counties in 
order to obtain as thorough and ¢complete a 
report from the different counties as possible 
for publication in the State Report on Agricul- 
ture, which it is intended to publish next win- 
ter. We publish the cireular for the informa- 
tion of all concerned, particularly. those who 
may take an interest in obtaining complete 
reports from their respective counties. We 
suggest to such the propriety of sending imme- 
diately to the Corresponding Secretary the 
names of the most suitable persons in each 
county into whose hands to place these circu- 
lars. It is the legitimate work of the Secreta- 
ries of county societies; but where no such Sec- 
retary exists, it should be placed in the hands 
of some other suitable person. Let no one be 
dismayed from undertaking the task by the 
formidable array of queries. They are not of 
course all applicable to every county, but so 
far as they are applicable, they should be an- 
swered, and any ofher valuable information 
in. regard to the agriculture of the county, 
not contained in the questions, should be 
communicated. . 


Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 
Orrice CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. } 
Mr. 

Dear Sir—This circular is sent to you with 
the hope that you will be able and willing to 
supply the desired information in regard to your 
county. It has been prepared by direction of 
the Missouri State Board of Agriculture which 
was organized on the 13th of March last, pur- 
suant to an act of the General Assembly of 
Missouri. It is made the duty of said Board 
to make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly embracing the proceedings of the Board 
for the past year, anabstract of the reports and 
proceedings of the several Agricultural societies, 
as well as a general view of the condition of 
agriculture throughout the State, &c. 

Where no county Society exists, it is impor- 
tant to the county and the State, that some per- 
son should take interest enough in the local and 
general welfare, to make or obtain a report, as 
full and complete as possible, of the condition, 
interests and prospects of the county. Such 
reports will form a part of the report of the 
State Board, and will be published in a volume, 
for distribution throughout the State, for ex- 
change with societies in other states, &c, You 
will at once see the importance of having your 
county properly represented in the report. In 
case you cannot give this matter the necessary 
personal attention, will you place itin the hands 
of some competent, publicspirited person who will 
attend to it? Persons furnishing such reports, 
or aiding materially in obtaining them, will be 
considered especially entitled to a share in the 
distribution of the volumes of the State report, 
and of such seeds, plants and documents as will 
be in possession of the State Board for that pur- 

ose. 

¢ Your intelligence and the position you occu- 
py, leads us to apply to you to furnish the paper 
jor yourcounty. If you will undertake that duty, 
please inform me by return mail. If you decline, 
so far as we know at present, your county 
will not be represented in the book. We are 
aware that itis difficult to get men who are 
qualified for the task to undertake it, as no little 
labor will be required in its performance if done 
caretally and correctly. Your county could 
well. afford to pay a competent person for doing 
this work. There is at present no means in 
possession of the State Board for such purposes. 
Should: the Legislature when again convened, 
however, see fit to establish a permanent Agri- 
cultural Fund, or otherwise make an appropri- 
ation for agricultural purposes, the Board will 
undoubtedly bein favor of remunerating you as 
fairly as possible in accordance with the merit 
of the work performed. 

The name of the author will appear at the 
head of each paper, so that the credit or respon- 
sibility may be placed where it belongs. 

It is desirable to obtain the full and complete 
topography of your county—its character, soil, 
productions and resources; and in order to ob- 
tain some uniformity, it is recommended that 
you follow the subjoined, interrogatories, as 
nearly as circumstances will admit, in the order 
in which they, follow; 

GENERAL te se is the general 
character of your county—its surface soil &c.? 
‘Its rivers, their width, depth, force of cur- 
‘rent? Its creeks and springs, are they. 

durable? Is the water hard or soft? Doyour 
streams afford available water power for man- 


ufacturing | ses? 
A Tinber dhe What varieties of timber trees 
\@ire most abundant? Give as full alist of your 
“timber trees asconvenient. Whatkinds of wild 
/ fruit} What the principal wild shrubs, vines 
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Lands.—Uave you any Government lands in 
your county? If so, how much, and what is 
their character? Is thére much land in your 
county owned by non-residents or by corpora- 
tions? “What corporations? What is the av- 
erage price of improved farms? The average 
price of unimproved lands? 

Minerals.—W hat kinds of rock or stone have 
you? Have you any coal, has the vein been 
opened, how thick is it, aid the depth below 
the surface? Does iron, lead, copper or other 
ore exist in your county? Hayeany mines been 
in operation, and with what success? Are 
there any indications of coal oil? Have any 
experiments been made in boring for it? 

Mills.—How many flouring mills, foundries, 
woolen factories &c., have you? 

Impl:ments—What implements are being 
used, and with what success? Are there any 
Agricultural Implement Muanufactories in your 
county? If so, where are they, and who are 
the owners? 

Agriculiural Societies—Have you had, or 
have you now, a County Agricultural Society, 
or any Farmers’ Clubs, or Horticultural Socie- 
ties? If so, what have been the results? Give 
as full a history of such societies as you think 
will be useful and interesting—the names of 
those who were most active in organizing them— 
the names of the last or present officers. Have 
you had any fairs? If so, general remarks on 
effect of those exhibitions. 

About what proportion of your county is in 
cultivation? How many inhabitants? 

What are your principal productions? 

Wheat—What is the average yield per acre 
among the best farmers? What the average 
yield per acre in the county? Is Spring or 
Fall principally cultivated? Has sub-soil plow- 
ing been tried? Has the drill been tried? Has 
under-draining been tried? If so,‘with what 
success? The aggregate amount raised in the 
county ? 

Corn.—What is the average yield per acre? 
What varieties? Which variety is considered 
best for stock? In what manner is it gen- 
erally fed? How is the corn crop marketed ? 
Can you give the aggregate amount in the 
county? 

Rye, Oats, Barley, Buckwheat and Potatoes.— 
Follow the same interrogatories, as far as 
practicable, as above. 

Hemp.—Is hemp cultivated ? 
whatsuccess? The yield per acre? 

Flax.—\s flax cultivated to much extent? If 
so, is it raised for the seed, or fibre, or both? 
The yield per acre—of seed—straw—lint ? 

Cotton.— Has cotton been grown in your 
county? What is the average crop per acre? 
On what soil does it succeed best? 

Tobacco.—Is tobacco grown for market in 
your county? To what extent? Average yield? 
W hat varieties? Which is considered best, and 
why? Methods of hanging and curing? Is 
the crop peculiarly impoverishing to the soil? 

Hay and Tame Grasses.—Is any attention 
paid to the cultivation of tame grasses for pas- 
turage? What varieties? With what success, 
and what are the advantages? What the av- 
erage vield of hay to the acre? 

Hedges.—Has hedging been tried? How 
longsince commenced? What plant? What 
success? Do the winters injure it?. What are 
the opinions with regard to hedging of those 
who have tried it? 

Sheep.—How much wool is produced for ex- 
port? What breeds? Are there any large 
flocks? Who has them? What are their ad- 
vantages for pasturage? Are sheep generally 
healthy? Doesthe wool become coarser on im+ 
ported animals? Is much injury incurred by 
dogs ? 

Hogs.—How many are slaughtered for ex*| 
port, or driven to market from your county? 
What is the average weigiit? Have any im+ 
proved breeds been introduced? Itso, by whom, 
what are they, and with what success? ° 

Cattle—How many are slaughtered for ex- 
pers or driven to market from your county? 

ow many of allagesarein thecounty? Have 
any improved breeds been introduced? By 
whom and what are they? Is any person 
breeding especially for the dairy? Are there 
any dairies of consequence in your county ? 

Horses.—How many horses are raised annual- 
ly? What is the average price? What class 
of horses are mostly raised? Is there any ef- 
fort to improve the breed? In what direction is 
that effort being made? : 

Mules and Asses.—How many are raised in 
your county? Where are they marketed, and 
what price do they bring? 

A little schedule of your premiums as award- 
ed for several years past on crops and stock, 
would be interesting. 

Fruit.—Are your people generally raising or- 
chards? With what success? Have you any 

rofessional fruit’ growers? Who are they? 
How long have they been in the business? [fi 
you will send me immediately the address of 
professional fruit-growers, or any one who from, 
pk arn or observation is qualified to give 
valuable information in regard to any class or] 
classes of fruit, special inquiries will be address- 
ed to such persons. 

Vineyards.—W hat is the aggregate number of 
acres of vineyards in your county? What 


If so, with 


varieties are chiefly cultivated? With what 
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will confer a favor if you will send the address 
of principal vineyardists so that special inqui- 
ries may be addressed to them. 

Conclude your report with such remarks on 
the soil, improvements in, cultivation, adapta- 
tion to special crops, or particular modes of} 
tarming, whether stock, fruit, or mixed farming, 
&c., as may suggest themselves to your mind— 


a reliable full and complete description of the 
agricultural resources of your county, that it 
may be a paper of reference to present and 
future generations. ; 

It is desirable that your report be received as 
early as December first, or at least not later 
than the annual meeting of the State Board 
which will be held in the city of St. Louis on 
}the first Wednesday in December. 

L. D. MORSE, Corresponding Secretary. 
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ROUEN DUCKS. 

This breed of ducks derives itsname from the 
city of Rouen in France, and is highly esteemed 
for the fine flavor of the meat no-less than for 
its large size, and domestic liabits. Bement, in 
his Poulterer’s Companion, says of them: 

“One of the most general objections to ducks 
is their sad propensity to stray away and get 
lost, more especially if in the neighborhood of 
large rivers or other runningstreams; and it is, 
therefore, by no means unusual for parties, when 
this has occurred frequently, to give up all de- 
sire for this really profitable kind of stock, in a 
spirit of utter hopelessness and despair. To 
those persons the Rouens will prove themselves 
a treasure, for they are the most determined 
stay-at-home birds possible. They never ram- 
ble at all, except near home, but appear dull 
and lethargic, which accounts for the little dif- 
ficulty and expense in feeding; they eat no 
more than others, and attain their very superior 
size and weight in an equally short period of 
time.” 

Hewitt, whose ducks have been placed at the 
head of their class at the exhibitions for several 
successive years in England, says of them: 

“T am confident, that, when obtained purely 
bred, the Rouen is the most prolific, the most 
profit-producing of the duck tribe. ‘They are 
the most lethargic, and consequently the most 
speedily fed of any; but they lay great num: 
bers of large eggs, an average of the weight 
of which would,be three and a half ounces—al- 
ways above threeounces. Thecolor of the eggs 
isa blue green, the shell being considerably 
thicker than that of the Aylesbury breed. The 
flesh isof the highest possible flavor; and in 
first-rate specimens the supply is most profuse ; 
for the drake and three ducks belonging to the 
writer, and which were so successful for several 
consecutive years at the Midland Poultry-show, 
when there weighed by the judges, reached 263 
pounds: and this too when they were simply 
taken from the pond without any previous pre- 
paration. On another occasion, when purpose- 
ly fattened, they attained the almost incredible 
weight of 34 pounds. I have frequently known 
the young drakes, of only nire or ten weeks old, 
to weigh, when killed, 12 pounds the pair, and 
in some instances more than this. As regards 
their consumption of food, I have not found 
them to require more than the birds of smaller 
varieties,” 

There has been considerable enquiry in this 
section as to what are the true characteristics 
of the Pure Rouen Duck, by which they can be 
distinguished from other breeds, and in order 
to settle this as far 9s possible, we wrote to a 
prominent poultry breeder, an. entirely com- 
‘petent authority, in another State, for his opin- 
lon. He has bred them for many years, and 
writes as follows: 

* Youask me, about the markings of the 
Rouen. I know of no standard of purity, but 
the English books agree, in the main, in refer- 
ence to the points for exhibition birds. 1 will 
give you an outline, omitting minor points: 

Drake.—Bill greenish around the nostrils and 
nail, or tip black: Head and neck to white 
collar iridescent green; white collar not quite 
closed on tip of neck ; throat and breast claret- 
brown ; back, scapulars and thighs gray, cross- 
ed with fine wavy lines; tail brown with outer 




















jedge white; flight feathers brown; secondaries 


with a bar of bright steel-blue forming the spec- 
ulum, the band of black, the extremities tipped 
with white; lesser wing-coverts ‘rich ‘brown; 
greater wing-coverts brown with a white margin; 
under part of the body light gray, becoming 
nearly white around the vent; legs and feet 


orange. 

Duck.—Bill long, broad and flattish, brown- 
ish orange, with a dark blotch on the ‘wpper 
part; head, meck and body greyish with brown 
pencillings; ribbon mark and other eolers of 
the wings .much like the drake; legs brownish 


the white collar; and wings free from’ white 
flight feathers. 
his is the fanciers’ test, but in England ‘as’ 





success? The average yield ‘Dar acre? You 





in this country, weight is the principal thing, 





having the object continually in. view, to make} . 


‘orange, darker than the drake; neck without} 


April 15. 
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except for the exhibition pen; and from this 
carelessness in breeding those, it is next to im- 
possible to geta strain of birds that will breed 
true to the feather.” I now have a trio,a drake, 
and two ducks, that weigh 20 lbs. The colors 
of my old birds are good, but their young are 
not all marked alike.”—[ Rural “Advertiser. 
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CHEERING. 

From all sections of the country we are re- 
ceiving letters, stating that the Rural World is 
giving the utmost satisfaction to its thousands 
of patrons. Our subscription list is daily swell- 
ing, which tells us, in unmistakeable, terms that 
the Rural is appreciated and needed by West- 
ern farmers and horticulturists. It is working 
its own way into favor. We have used none of 
the common clap-trap ways of pushing it into 
notoriety. We have not even advertised it to 
the amount of ten dollars—though we believe it 
would have paid us richly for doing it. 

The Rural World is a success, because there 
is need of such a journal in the West—and be- 
cause, (we have the vanity to believe,) that 
being a practical farmer and fruit grower, we 
know what information is required, and that we 
see that it is given. We write from our own 
experience. Our information is practical as 
well as theoretical, and we labor to lead our pa- 
trons into the way of truth instead of error. 


~-eoo 


Meetine or tHe Missouri Stare Boarp or 
AGRicULTURE.—An adjourned meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday the 28th and 29th of March, at 
which By-Laws for the governance of the Board 
were adopted. The By-Laws provide for a 
Corresponding Secretary, and Dr. L. D. Morse, 
of Kirkwood, Mo. was elected to that office. We 
presume that he will open an office in St. Louis 
very soon. A Constitution, to be recommended 
to County Societies, was also adopted, and will 
probably soon be published. 

Considerable other business of importance 
was transacted, and the -Board adjourned to 
meet in September on the second day of the 
Gasconade County Fair at Hermann. 
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Woopwarp’s Country Houses,—This is one 
of the neatest and best books on Rural Archi- 
tecture that has yet been published. The de- 
signs are capital. Those intending to build, 
should, by all means, send for the work. It is 
splendidly illustrated, and contains a chapter 
on balloon frames. It is issued by Geo. E. & 
F. W. Woodward, Architects, of New York 
City, who are the enterprising conductors of the 
Horticulturist, a journal which every horticultu- 
rist should take. The price of the work on 
Architecture is $1.50; of the Horticulturist, $2. 

Cure or Couic 1x _Horses—Ed. Rural World: 
The following is a certain cure for colic in 
horses. Ihave seen it tried dozens of times, 
and always with success. I am sure it will 
saye any horse, if my directions are followed. . 

Dissolve one pint of salt in a pint of hot wa- 
ter—then add a quart of good vinegar and pour 
half of this mixture down the horse’s throat. 
If the horse is not well in half an hour, give 
him the balance, and you will soon find him 
all right. 8S. T. D., Franklin, Mo. 

HOG’S RENNET. 

Ep. Rurat Wor.p: Being a reader of your 
valuable paper, and wishing to know the best 
mode of makingicheese, I take the liberty to 
ask if hog’s rennet is as good as calves’; or if 
itshquid be used at all for the purpose of mak- 
ing cheese. I saw. quite a lengthy piece in 
your February 15th issue, on Cheese Dairying 
in the West, written by an Eastern Dairyman, 
but he did) not'say what kind of rennet should 
be used, If he, or some experienced cheese 
maker, wilh be kind* enough to inform me 
through the Rugal, they will greatly oblige a 

Padonia, Kan; Farmer’s Wire. 


+9 © e-- 
A FREE COPY. 

_ Any one can obtain a copy free, for ene year, by 
forming a club of TEN and remitting FIFTEEN Dol- 














Jars. Anextra copy will be sent him for his trouble. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
THE BORER. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: A “ Young Orchardist” 
enquired in your paper in January last, what is 
the best time of the year to examine trees for 
“the borer.” It is impossible to answer this: 
question briefly, because there are hundreds of 
different kinds of borers, as different from one 
another as a horse is from a cow or a deer from 
a goat. Each has its own peculiar habits, and 
each is restricted to one certain kind or several 
kinds of trees. For example, there are two per- 
fectly distinct borers that attack the apple tree, 
one of which is cylindrical and bores a cylin- 
drical hole about the size of a goose-quill, gen- 
erally close to the butt of the tree, aud changes 
to a long-horned beetle about an inch long, 
striped with cinnamon-brown and white (Saper- 
da bivittata); the other is hammer-headed and 
bores a much smaller hole, oval and about 
twice as wide as high, anywhere in the trunk 
or even in small limbs three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, and changes toa small, flattish 
brassy-looking beetle about: half an inch long 
with very short horns ( Chrysobothris femorata.) 
The former is two or three years in the larva 
state and consequently may be hunted for at 
any time of the year. The latter is only one 
year in the larva state, and therefore can only 
be found in that state in the fall or early in the 
spring, as in the latitude of St. Louis it becomes 
a perfect beetle about the latter end of May. 
Again, the borer of the peach-tree (geria ezi- 
tiosa) changes, not toa beetle like the true apple- 
tree borer, but to a moth or “miller,’’ and 
comes out at irregular seasons all through the 
summer, so that no fixed time can be set, to find 
him. Lastly, the borer of the locust ( Clytus 
robinie) is a true long-horned beetle, like the 
first apple-tree borer and yet is distinct from all 
the above and is exclusively confined to that tree; 
for I have recently proved that the insect which 
bores the hickory, though it has always hith- 
erto been confounded with the locust borer, is 
as different from that insect as a buffalo from 
our common horned cattle. 








For my own part I do not believe in spend- 
ing time in hunting for borers. I find it much 
more economical to prevent the mother-beetle 
from laying her eggs in my apple-trees, than to 
dig them out after they have hatched and done 
all the mischief. If ‘‘ Young Orchardist ” will 
take a bar of common soap—the newer and 
softer the better—and rub it on the trunks of his 
apple trees about the middle of. May, he will find 
that no borer will lay its eggs there, and of course, 
‘no eggs, no borers.” My trees used to be badly 
bored up, but for the last four or five years I 
have followed this plan, and since that I have 

never been troubled by the borer. Dr. Fitch, 
the State Entomologist of New York, who first 


discovered this remedy, tried the experiment of 


soaping a certain number of trees ‘in his or- 
chard and leaving others unsoaped, and next 
spring found all the soaped trees unbored and 
healthy, and all the unsoaped trees full of 
borers, and some of them killed outright. 


I have tried this same plan with the borer of 
the peach-tree, but it seem to have no effect on 
that insect. This will not seem strange when 
we reflect that the apple-tree borer. as has been 
stated above, is as widely distinct in every re: 
spect from the peach-tree borer as a hog is from 
acow. Now we know that thereare many sub 
‘stances which would be extremely offensive to 


\ a cow, which a hog would eat with avidity. 


Bens. D. Watse. 
Rock Island, Ml., April 5, 1865. 
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9 « Aslight allowance of roots has saved many a 


calf—and roots are so cheap to be raised. Even 
where there is plenty of good fodder, roots will 
chelp, They will act somewhat as grass acts. 
. oo 
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RAISING RASPBERRIES. 

The Covington American contains a sensible 

article on this subject. It says: 
_ One of the best fertilizers that can be applied 
to the raspberry roots, is night soil in liquid 
form; that is, where human excrements, both 
solid and liquid, are saved together, and then 
thoroughly mixed. Handled in this manner, it 
is not particularly offensive, as the urine, from 
its greater quantity, imparts its own peculiar 
character to the whole, and causes it to give 
out only a strong ammonia smell, 

While this powerful fertilizer (equal in value 

to Peruvian Guano) is no doubt improved by 
standing a few weeks, still it can be applied 
when quite fresh with nearly equal effect. The 
best time to apply it is just after a rain, when the 
whole plant life is aroused into action, its appetite 
vigorous, and its multitudes of rootlets hungering for 
food. There is another advantage attending the 
feeding of a plant with such a highly concen- 
trated ‘fertilizer at tliis particular time. The 
poe being saturated with water, the strong 
iquid manure becomes immediately diluted— 
thus saving the trouble of diluting it with wa- 
ter, which it would be necessary to do if it was 
poured around the roots of a plant in a dry 
time. 

As soon as the crop is gathered in. June, all 
the old wood should be removed, and from that 
time till near the end of the season the growth 
of the new shoots should be encouraged, as it is 
on these that the fruit grows next year. It will 
be better to permit to grow toeach hill only five 
or six of the most vigorous canes, removing all 
others. When these have attained the height 
of five feet or so, the ends should be pinched off 
so as to induce the canes to put out lateral 
branches. Towards the close of the season the 
growth should be checked rather than en- 
couraged, so that when winter comes the canes 
will present nothing but thoroughly. ripened 
wood. If they are now bent down to theground, 
and leaves from the forest strewed plentifullyover 
them, the culturist may feel an almost absolute 
assurance of having a splendid crop the ensuing 
season—let the weather during the winter be 
neverso severe. It may be well to take this pre- 
caution for a portion of the vines every autumn, 
although after ordinary winters good crops can 
be obtained without it. 

In the Spring the surface soil should be nicely 
cleaned, and the canes shortened in, and the 
five or six to each hill tied to a stake. 

Instarting a raspberry patch, in the first place 
the ground should be deeply plowed and. pul- 
verized, and then three or four last year’s canes, 
with the roots carefully taken up, and the canes 
shortened in to eighteen inches, should be plant- 
ed to each hill—the hills being four and a half 
feet apart. New shoots will start up during 
the season, but usually they do not make enough 
growth (unless extra attention is given) to bear 
much fruit the next or second season. The 
third season, however, the crop should be as 
good as it ever will be. 

In the hot days of June, when the appetite 
sometimes fails, what can be more tempting 
than a breakfast dish of fresh raspberries, just 
plucked from the canes, and nicely served up 
with sugar and cream? We have seen puny 
children begin all at once to recover their appe- 
tite and health as soon as the raspberry season 
arrived, — 

Weconclude by urgently recommending every 
family, who have not already a raspberry patch, 
to set about the work of planting one. 


Pears 1n Massacuusetts.—The Masésachu- 
setts Agricultural Club, the members of which 
areamong the most distinguished Horticulturists 
of thé State, has unanimously agreed upon 
the following as twelve best varieties of pears, 
taking all things into consideration, as quality, 
thriftiness of the tree, value for market, &., 
viz: First six, the Bartlett, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Urbaniste, Beurre d’ Anjou, Sheldon 
and Seckel. Second six, the Onondaga (Swan’s 
Orange,) Merriam, Doyenne Boussock, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Pardaise d’Automne and Fulton.— 
Mass. Plowman. 








Wuatz..Ou Soar is a sovereign remedy for 
the rose bug. Put half a, pound in a pail of 
boiling hot water, and stir it till it is dissolved, 
Pour this in two or three pails of soft water, and 
syringe the bushes with it. You will, ina few 
days, be astonished at the glossy and healthy 
appearance of leaves, and will be abundantly 
rewarded for the slight trouble and ex pense.— 
‘Tobacco water, or, better still, if you have any 
means of confining it,around the bushes—tobac- 
cosmoke, will destroy the.aphides which ‘suck 
out the juices from,the leaves of roses at | this 
season of the. year. They are a great nuisance 
uuless attended to, but are easily destroyed, If 
you have not tobacco, try soap sude,—[ Genesee 
Farmer. . 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World.) .s>7% 
THE SQUASH. 3 

Planting time is at hand, and as | -think 
that my experience with the squash might be 
of some use to your readers, I give it in time 
for them to profit by it this year. 

Last year being so very dry was very hard on 
squash, both because of the drouth and the dry 
weather being favorable to the growth of the 
large squash bug—its greatest enemy. 1 plan- 
ted five varieties—the Early Bush, Boston Mar- 
row, Yokohamo, Turban and Hubbard, 

The Early Bush is early, as its name indi- 


cates—an old favorite for an early squash, but 


not rich enough to-suit my taste, and I prefer 
to wait for later and better kinds. The Boston 
Marrow was entirely destroyed by the bug—I 
suppose it must be good, for the bugs seem to 
be particularly fond of good kinds, The Yo- 
kohamo is a new kind sent out iast year for the 
first time ; is small, meat too coarse, and flavor 
rather poor; not at all what it was represented 
—shall, however, try it again this year—per- 
haps it may be better. I have some seed to 
spare, which I will send to parties who would 
like to try it. The Turban is also new, of 
large size, and fine appearance, and of pretty 
good quality, but did not prove so good as I 
expected, and doubt whether it will prove good 
enough for general cultivation.~ It is claimed 
to be as good a Fall as the Hubbard is a Win- 
ter Squash ; but I did not find it so, and the 
Hubbard is just as good for use in the fall as 
in midwinter—bence, I would not grow any 
other sort for fall use, unless better, or at least 
as good as the Hubbard. Last, but not least on 
the list, comes the Hubbard—it is a good thing 
and no mistake; fruit not large, but fine grain- 
ed and rich flavor, resembling good Nansemond 
sweet potatoes so much that one might take it 
to be a sweet potato very easily. It will keep, 
so they say, until June, but mrine gave out in 
March, were in fine condition, and, no doubt, 
would have kept considerably longer, had not 
the demand for them at the table been so great. 
To keep well they want to be kept ina dry, 
warm cellar. 

' Plant in hills, eight feet each way, and two 
plants in a hill—or, better, in rows eight feet 
apart, and single plants every four feet in the 
rows; put in good, rich soil; if you have not 
that which is rich, manure well in the hill with 
rotten manure. 

When the plants are up, watch for the black 
squash bug and destroy them; if you destroy 
all the early bugs, your task is done—but if not, 
you will be troubled with them until preity 
late in the season. If the bugs become very nu- 
merous, trap them, by making a small flat hole 
near the root of the vine, and place a chip or 
some such thing on it—the bugs will cluster on 
the under side for shelter at night, and in the 
morning you can pick up the chip and jar 
them into hot water, or crush them with an- 
other chip. It is very essential that the bugs 
should be killed while the vines are young; 
for if they are numerous and stunt the vines, 
you must fight them longer, and this will be 
a great detriment to the vines and consequent- 
ly the crop. 

Farmers should plant more vegetables than 
they do—and surely the Hubbard squash should 
be found on every table in winter. Procure 
good seed, and try the Hubbard, I would say to 
all who have not tried it—for to those who have 
tried it, it will not be necessary to give any 
words of advice, for they would not be without 
it, nor would your friend, E. A. Ries. 





HOW TO TREAT FRUIT TREES. 

Weare too apt to lay our bad luck with 
fruit trees, especially apples and pears, to the 
severity of the climate. 

‘‘The.cold winds destroy our trees: they pre- 
vent»us from raising fruit.” 

This is true with grapes and other tender things; 
though some grapes are exceptions. 

An apple tree is one of thé hardiest trees in 
existence. Cold winds have but little effect up- 
on healthy trees of this |kind; neither has the 
extreme frost, say 20 to 30 degrees below zero. 

Our difficulty is rather in the other extreme— 
the great heat of summer, The drouth reaches 
the roots, and sometimes, their extremities.— 
This isdeath to a tree; or if not quite so severe, 





a great hurt. The fault is with our open prai- 
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rie soil, which i8 porous, and dries out tod read- 
ily,’and tiot to the winds of winter. 

“Ah, bat! orchards surrounded by forests 
ard successful,” This is in conseqtence of the 
difference of the soil. Here the soil is the.soil 
of the East—lessand more clay, and cannot dry 
out so readily. Orchards in such soil, without 
the trees do well—as well as with the treés— 
save as the winds may affect the blossoming 
period. It is the soil that protects the roots, 

“What, then, are we to do to remedy the 
evil on the prairies ?” 

All pomologists urge mulching. This is a 
benefit the world over, but especially in coun- 
tries of great heat and where the soil is natu- 
rally porous, or defective in the power of re- 
taining moisture. Mulch, then—and on our 
prairies, liberally. Let the mulch extend fur- 
ther than the branches—far as the roots, which 
always form a greater circumference than the 
top of the tree. This mulch should be applied 
early in the season when the ground is moist, 
and the rains pack it. Let it be a thick, wide- 
spread covering. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
To Keep Rabbits and Cattle from In- 
juring Fruit Trees. 

I love a tree, especially do I love fruit trees— 
I love to see them growing in the nursery or 
orchard; I admire a beautiful shade tree set in 
the grounds around the house, or in the street; 
and having a strong attachment for trees gen- 
erally, it pains me to see them injured or abused 
in any way, whether on my own grounds or else- 
where. And yet lam compelled to be an un- 
willing witness almost daily, of trees being 
treated shamefully in consequence of the neg- 
lect of the owner, 

Just over the way, even now in the field of 
my neighbor, I notice the cattle browsing some 
fine Wine Saps, Rambos and Janets. And 
just down yonder near the brush, while the own- 
er of a fine young orchard of Sops of Wine, 
Early Harvests and Willow Twigs has slept, the 
rabbits have been wide awake, and more than © 
half the trees in that orchard are already 
girdled. , 

Now look at your rabbit-gnawed and cattle- 
browsed trees, oh ye careless ones—don’t they 
look nice? But you might have prevented all 
this. Shall I tell you how I save my trees from 
damage either from rabbits or cattle ? 


To prevent cattle eating up my trees I keep 
them out of my young orchard. And you will 
find this the only sure remedy in your case. 

To prevent rabbits girdling my trees, I use 
no patent washes, but I catch them, and my 
wife puts them in the dinner‘pot. Could any 
reasonable rabbit be expected to eat fruit trees 
after going through such a process? 

But to catch them, the boys set traps made of 
inch boards—some three feet long and six or 
eight inches wide, nailed together in the form 
of a box, on one end of which a board is nailed 
with a half inch hole through its center, through 
which to pass one end of a spindle from the in- 
side of the box. Have an upright sliding door 
at the other end of the box, with a cross-piece 
nailed on the upright cleats in which your door 
works, in such a manner that a string attached 
to the top of the door and brought over the cross- 
piece, and set with a catch to the spindle behind, 
will raise the door sufficiently to admit Mr. 
Rabbit. My experience is, that I have only to 
set the traps where the rabbits frequent, No 
bait is needed, for you cannot keep a rabbit out of 
ahole. As they come round of nights to take 
a nibble at those fine trees of yours, at the least 
noise they prick up their ears, and. seeing the | 
trap near by, run into it for safety, and coming 
in contact with the spindle, down goes tue 
door behind and the rabbit has a secure home 
for the night. The boys do the rest in the 
morning. You will notice, 1 thereby save my 
treee, daily thin off the rabbits, and have many 
a good dinner without loss of powder and shot. 
I will only add that I live in a rabbit region, 
but have never tied up or washed a tree to, keep 
them off, and have never yet lost a tree by, thejr 
depredatiops. ' Rorawisr. ” 

Macoupin County, Til. pert 

Peach trees may be preserved from the rava- 
ges of the worms, by freeing the diseased ,part 
from earth and gum, and.spreading over it a 
thin coating of common" hard soap, and filling 








up with fresh soil. 
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though with the grea 
‘\|., The mother was the half plaintive, half joyous, |” 

interesting object here. Her face said plainly 
‘|what was the daughter’s—because mature 
This daughter was perched, where do you think? 
In asmall green-house of fragrant vines, full of 
eyes (flowers) upon the roof. The root itself 
was a floor of green moss, with streaks of gray. 


test care, they would have 
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COMMON HOUSE-FLY. 

The reader who ig curious to vpn ge 
the wonders of that unseen world which is 
alone revealed to hutman vision by the mi- 
croscope, should send to G.G. Mead, No. 
150 South Clark street, Chicago, and get the 
small pocket companion called the “Novel- 
ty Microscope,” which will be found descri- 
bed in our advertising columns. As an in- 
stance of its magnifying power, we publish 
herewith a view of the under surtace of the 
common house-fly as it appears through this 

The student of Na- 
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This little vine-arbor locked with its flower-eyes common he 
ivini ; ied it. ° Ingenious instrument, 
B BNP EIN ' , J We divtalty which Kae card i a Pere tural History may here see the wonderful 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) with the morning sun illuminating all, [ hada handiwork of the Creator, displayed in the 
bs AFTER THE STORM. chance to see all—to see the shyest of earth- structure of asimple insect, every part being 
4 BY MISS EMELINE CLARK. born creatures at home—to see the handsomest adapted to the perfect whole, from the ad- 
E’en the forest music awhile was still, earth-born creature in her natural beauty, y eapag 1 prrangement  whicd apg A m4 
oyee onpartrs apelled by the storm-king’s thunder, free from sin, not knowing evil; here she was. ae rane difovgb which iy phase’ fee 
* on fire from his eye, on the woods,flashed out, |The very purity (inner life) of a rose beamed food. Every lover of nature should have one 
iand, rome, the oak rithm eepeh appear, there, upon her cheek, in her song, for I fancied of these convenient glasses in his country 
But the storm-king called his forces to flee, I heard her sing, her lips were moving, like two rambles, when the insect world in multitu- 
He heard from:afar the Father speaking, desperate rose-buds that would be capering. dinous pr prcaeay ot ye ory yg taparacd roel 
As,qnen of old them fhe tronbled sea, Sometimes it seemed as if she were silently : anny dint " ee ~ pF tiee sp 
In wild, high waves over theship was breaking. " r EROTRE BOS INnVeHe CHM } 4 2 
praying, especially when her eyes turned up— mind, and is interesting especially to youth. 
Now the hills with azure and sunshine.crowned, to see the flowers—her flowers—and the sky— é ’ , 
| Stand up and mimic the birds at vesper;— she owned that too, she lived so near it: Flow-|®° She iseven shy with me, blushesalmost daily:| his pride—and he does it with a will. This 
The lofty old hills which have never. found ers and leaves were there, but nearly all flowers. but, has confidence. Though she is the same, | Merry Andrew is just as true a bird as your 
A note of praise of their own to whisper. It must have been’ the ‘most fragrant place in pher life is a new life, which makes her interest- thrush that sings so charmingly in the woods. 
The sun, ‘as be touches their distant tops— the world. The éar itself, little (of the girl,)//"8—® Tipe little matron, yet perfect in the} Did you ever notice the swelling beauty of 
- His good-night smile to the world is throwing; was a perfect ivory cut. It turned forward with flower—the same peach-cheeked, sur-ny-eyed,! young apple trees? girls just rounding -into 
And even the cottage window gleams out a graceful archedness that was bewitching. taking readilv to her new sphere; tor her intel- womanhood, blossoming with the largest white 
Like gold, from the vines around it growing. That a little ear could doso much. T felt satis- lect rapidly dovelopes,, y Ah, but! she will be/and red; but blossoming less than the old vet- 
After the storm, and the sky asa scroll fied then that the human ear had never been | 00 Wise, by and by,” you will say. Against|eran bearers, who have seen so many winters. 
Is, written with love by God’s own finger, half represented. The compiler of the Venus this1s her heart, She has affection, so full—| These young trees—I see a whole company of 
And in jasper light—by the Western gates, bad left out thisear. / Here, in this great Ameri-|®¢ i# 80 tender of feeling, so thoroughly im-|them—have a lack of blossoms generally (their 
_Which are never shut—His angels linger. can Wild, was the product he had left out. ae with 7 Srede ney :! the importance thought is occupied with growing, and half 
So; after the storm, they will guide us in I dare not tell you—I will simply mention— of these, an ! t ey 80 contro her—that I am afraid of the future) ; and their shape—some 
%6 the face of God and the perfect brightness, th oak T pace thous. Wen lene Maa safe. Knowing this, where ‘is there a happier | of them are very girls yet, slim, thrifty, coy, 
_ And,we'll gp no more out where death and sin, a . ae Here svessthinn Gln malt Secure in affection, favored with in-| wondering curiously what this world is that 
By touching“our robes may dim their whiteness. pai Saal 4 ny a ntl AU bh Shine 7 telleet, wrapped up in her charms—what more | they are growing into—and some are infants, 
' Ree y ast ean could I wish? Iwish nothing—abolutely noth-| mere slips standing up with a single point, 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] the antedeluvian time. The grace came as the]. ; Q : . 
r .,{ing. Iam contented, happy. . I desire nothing}among their larger sisters: they have not yet 
AT A DISTANCE, YET NEAR. [cheek came, and the eye; and here you saw it but a basking in this Aome delight. Whether I}learned to wonder FG 
There was a slight girl, very shy, thatused to| all—saw the limbs rounded to such delicacy, island ‘lies’ aise Llane Se dvays witierersa ea 0 ver .G. 
ine i i 1 before, a 
come into the village. She came when no one| because never 80 natural before, never ni besa HO te ti hal Gdahent whea pretent--dor [Witla fev Cctinun’s: Rural World} 
was aware—all, because she was so shy. She|before---neversoshy a thing seen so natural. The th rely ae Bytom 
pF 1 ¥ tthe trite fi it ave not yet fully understood her; she has not FLOWERS IN THE WOODS. 
would tremble in the presence of a stranger,|eye a fawn’s—I must repeat the trite figure, 1 det, ally gbeied the inner teaiten’ of'tees-benit 
+ : wi things, quick, liker : . : 
blush when ey a Some wer gate She nts ore C pamiraleny plan Dl But, the she is so shy. But daily she expands more and | Are herbs, and boughs deep laden with their leaves, 
lived a mile out of the village, on an eminence, | bir e—and eometi " nO sovetiiedinda Tn WANN ad Well-ee ih tiensity.-| And) for « Wendée; 4yes,"thie Slveedis' eyes 
_. where she could see the busy town—and was| careless thing! itregarded me not—kepton in its) id én ie iraginke will always be there,| Of carth, that look, but all in vain, to see 
f }| one of the handsomest creatures in the world. | beautiful ways—ways more beautiful than form, Ss sh Mentha bhacee line depe sted, -slven pro-| 72° sky—they only see the trees, happy 
People tried to get acquainted with her. They|so that I had almost forgotten the figure—not deities aise bloven, Hit be delidell \ F.G, | Withall their maltitudinous leaves. 
; > - ’ ’ . «+ Ue 
were but too happy to get only a look. But} quite, I accent my phrase abundantly ; I can - ore “| They grow where’er kind nature planted them: 
here, perched on her eminence—a green knoll, | never give you half a’description. I thought I [Written for Colman’s Rural World.] “ ‘ wes 
» pe ’ Some in wide, vacant places; some ’twixt roots 
with a cottage a-top, surrounded with trees|should never attempt it. SPRING THOUGHTS. Of trees; some in the clefts of rocks ;:and some— 
4 and shrubs, the outgrowth of her mother’s} In scrutinizing thus, which I did for hours, There is grass enough for you now—ankle- A merry.company—upon the rock, moss-grown, 


mind—for poetry reigned here in its truest | days,months---all summer---and reconnoitered in deep, knee-deep, wherever you turn. It has 
sensé—in’ its most natural manifestation—here | winter, I did it with a half-guilt, half-anguish—| been wetall the spring, and yet warm ; that ac- 
she lived. but must, for here was something that was not|counts for it. There is a slight backwardness 
A nook would have been the place for such a|siren, but true-earthly, with yet more of heaven in the grain and the fruit trees. Else, all is a 
retirément—one would think—perhaps. But/than I ever saw. She knew of no guile; thatjcloud ofgreen, So the sky is all blue—the two 
heré it was, on a hill, for all to look at, but at a] was certain, But there was infirmity—for I}a@ mild contrast, and in this pleasant weather 
distance—nothing seen, however, but the house| saw the breast heave, and the sigh—I could not| for a few days, everybody notices it. To note 
arid the shrubbery and the green cone (white|hear it, whether of weariness, or not—was these things, if you have time between the bu- 
in winter) on which the house stood. Sothey|there. This bound her to earth, for angels siness hours, is one of the pleasantest of sensa- 
were secure from observation. Secure? Not|sigh not. tions—to note unusual marks of beauty—you 
exactly, a device was here brought to bear, and| Here I dreamed—a dream that was re-|will see them sometimes. Thus, the supera- 
this was wrong, you'll say. Perhaps it was. alized, because it had an object of re- bundance of grass just now—and I may say, 
I was ih the habit of sweeping the landscape|ality. Here was a daughter of Adam,| winter grain also. It is like the dense meadow 
with my glass. Ah! this lets out the secret.| living, present, perhaps possessible. She Xs itself, the wheat waving already, this middle 
4 Was it wrong to observe the landscape—every|she lived; but had she loved? No. That was|of May. The rye waved long ago—old fashion- 
_ |] | objectin it? The glass swept along. By and/to be. And, first love here. Do you see how itjed rye! raised 80 much once—now but here and 
. by itrested on a most beautiful green cone, white] draws divinity? Manis getting above the earthy| there, so that it 18 quite a novelty—a novelty 
| in“‘winter; it was green now, and ornamented/here. It raises him to a better sphere, if he of the olden times, of stumps, and a new 
with blossoms, that were perfectly reckless, be-|could only maintain it. But this is only oa pioneer country. Then the rye was tall, reach- 
causé left in their wild luxurience ; so itseemed ;| species of dreaming; life is pretty much j ing above your head; and the sun shone warm- 
with’ yet a neatness somehow that told that na-|dream—at least the better part of it. “ Dis-|er; and there was more heartiness and honesty 
ture was in one of her pleasantest moods, and|tance lends enchantment.” Distance makeg|!0 the world. How quiet, how primeval !—the 
had’ realized art. A form, however, was now/the lover; charms the youth in the course of silence of the wilderness not yet all banished ; 
and then seen, that gave brightness to the bright| his ambition. His pursuit of fame (the dream and the birds, the half-domesticated, just finding 
flowers. Such eyes (of flowers) were never be-| of it) ishis happiest part, Could he but always|the new places, the new openings; when the 
y fore seen. They saw the sun before you and I.| pursue, but he cannot: disappointment gradus|ax was an important member in the settlement; 
They saw hitn with that clearest of dew upon |ally takes the place of ambition. This divinit: when oxen were oxen—not beef—when they 
|| them. ‘And they saw him the latest too, look-| will, by and by, cease to be perched here. What] worked, and breathed a breath like the clover ; 
, || ting down’ where he went to bed. Thus it was|will become of her? Thisis, perhaps, the most and men were there, the oxen the most civilized 
, Slotiger day hete—and while yet light, the vil-|desirable inquiry. I may tell hereafter what/looking, though awkward horns and’ colors 
lage ‘layin darkness, and the evening lights| became of her. \}marked the latter, — 
q _glimmered. Like a place of happiness against) A more powerful glass has brought her nearer. Over the fields now waves the grass—the soft : 
i - the western sky, seemed this cone with its cot-|I now enjoy her, she isso near. I will out—|meadows of England, if you tan remember 
» tage and its inmates—mothér and child—daugh- | she is mine—in my own cottage, or in ‘hers, through your — the ancestral sight.— 
ter of fourteen; developed—developed here, al-| we both like. And now, how is she? Is she|There was the lark; here is bobolink. That 
\ most in heaven, and yet a pure, hearty ehild of|still the divinity?’ Yes. It wae distance that] was a lofty song, transcendant ; this is a merry, 
‘earth ; but’shy, delicate, sensitive. lent the enchantment ; but it was also nea nging lay, remaining with you—earth, rather 
-" My.glass saw these roses, so that it could/the faithfulglass brought her near into the ‘than heaven, but a thing that matches the 
» hardly be removed, 80 fascinating was their|room—her image—where I’ brought the ori rial, and makes you happy with your mead- 
‘ look—actual eyes, brighter for being on the up-| nal afterward. wand your bird—for bobolink is @ half do- 
‘land, as all know.’ They looked the genius of| She isstillshy inher ways. “Still,” do Tsay?{m tio the familiar buffoon of our out-door 
)the place. They belonged to it as much as the|She is precisely what she always was. It is my/life, vn aly out-doing all buffoons in his hearty, 
‘stats to heaven. And had they been removed, | particular business to see that this shall remain| im t and highly confident life.’ He shows 
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As if the woods were pleased with such rare gift— 
Such ancient of the troublous times—biding 
His time. 

Here sometimes, opening the branches, 
Stoops the sly breeze to frolic with these flowers, 
So much extolled. Alas! their sister blooms 
But bow the head. Ab! is’t that they’re so close 
To mother earth? or that they love humility ? 
Even the little captive in the cleft, — 
And she that trembles ’twixt the roots, are bowed— 
It is the fragrance that they bear—a flower’s wealth, 
And the same breeze touches them all, and takes 
A world of fragrance on his wings—the flowers 
Look after, nodding their assent, still sweet. 
But happiest they that stoop along the brook, 
And make another line of flowers—reflected— 
So that the brook flows fairy—brightest leaf 
In all the wood. 

The wood is dark; the flowers 
Complain: “Will then the sun ne’er visit us? 
He never shows his count’nance; we would see 
His face, and feel the kindlings of his beams, 
In this ourdarksome home. Only the trees 
Receive him on their wings; we pine, and pine, 
And ask, in vain, alas!” And thus they pine, 
With little comfort from the light, dreaming 
Their lives away—sadly neglected ; yet 
These flowersare children of the sun, and show 
Their true paternity in many a streak 
Of light, and many a variegated hue— 
The brighter for the shade in which they’re set. B. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

My 1, 14, 4, 21, 24, 10, 8, 20, 25, is one of the 
United States. 

My 16, 7, 17, 6, 25, 2, is a County in Virginia. 

My 23, 13, 27, 11, 1, 26, 18, 15, 28, is the name 
of a river in Asia. 

My 12, 9, 2, 10, 20, 8, 26, 28, in 17, 4, is the 
capital of a country in S. America. 


My 21, 13, 24, 25, 8,22, 11, 19, 5, is the name . 


of a city in Russia. 
My 3, 26,5, 17, 4, is a county in Missouri. 
My whole no household should be without. 
R. C.G. 
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MASONIC MATTERS. — 
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What Masonry Requires of Masons. 

Masonry requires of Masons fraternal confidence, 
sympathy and love, Masons are taught to con- 
fide in each other. And in this world, where 
there is so much cold suspicion and jealousy 
and distrust, is it not cheering to feel that there 
are faithful hearts into which we can pour our 
sorrows and griefs and wrongs.and be assured that 
they will be met by no sneering repulse, by no 
frigid exhortation to take care of yourself, and 
to manage your cwn affairs better; but rather 
by a warm brotherly sympathy, that is at once 
interested for you, ready to soothe and counsel 
and aid. A Mason always has a right, which 
is recognized by a true brother, to ask for sym- 
pathy and aid in his trials and perplexities, and 
to fear no betrayal—to dread no unkind repulse. 
In all his relations in life, the Mason is taught 
that, on one hand, itis his duty to give, and, on 
the other, that he hasa right to expect counte- 
nance and assistance from his brethren. Other 
things being equal, a Mason has the first 
claim upon a Mason. Of course there is 
no right to require a sacrifice of the do- 
mestic or social relations of life; or to require a 
crime of self-injury; but, as I have already 
said, other things being equal, a Mason is al- 
ways bound to prefera Mason. Is it objected 
that this a wrong and selfish principle? But 
how is itso? Is not every man conscious of a 
drawing of affinity towards some of his fellow 
men rather than to others? There are some 
men in whom you prefer to confide, with whom 
you had rather converse, deal in business, be 
associated on more intimate ani friendly rela- 
tions, than others. You will aid them as you 
have an opportunity, throw business in their 
way, and seek so far as you can to advance all 
their interests. If there are none towards 
whom you feel such proclivities, no man for 
whose prosperity and happiness you feel a 
warmer interest than for the mass of mankind, 
you are to be pitied asa poor, selfish mortal, 
whose social affections have been frozen by in- 
tense worldliness ; or being frozen in a harsh 
and ungenial nature, have never been thawed 
by benevolence and social sympathy. Now, 
this genial sympathy, common to humanity in 
its higher and nobler types, Masdiity guides 
along certain geeesived paths. On some satis- 
factory grounds, every man has certain prefer- 
ences and leanings towards certain other men. 
Now, other things being equal, Masons prefer 
Masons. There are reasons why they should 
do so; and in doing so, they are only directing 
into definite channels those sympathiés and en- 
couragements which must find objects some- 
where. If two men sustain to you precisely 
the same general relations, and you, by your in- 
fluence, can promote the interests of one of them, 
you will give that influence in his favor with 
whom you have the most sympathy, for whom 
you feel the warmest affection, You would 
not injure the other; but your affinities draw 
you toward your most intimate friend. Every 
man is conscious of this, and it is right. Ma- 
sonry requires this; nothing more, nothing less. 
Within the limits of right and justice and hon- 
or, 8 Mason will always prefera Mason. Not 
that he will prefer one to his own serious detri- 
ment, or to the still more endearing claims of 
wife and children and kindred. Masonry en- 
courages no neglect of the laws of naturai and 
social affection, but it regards every Mason as 
abrother, to be honored,and aided, and served, 
and loved as opportunity may be afforded. Like 
all other good principles, these may be neglected, 
disregarded; but I am speaking of what Ma- 
sonry, in its spirit, requires.—[ Burroughs. 











[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE FRESHET, 

The rain it pours, 
The river roars, 

There’s a racket in all the land— 
A struggling and breaking, 
A roaring and quaking— 
A miugling of many things 
Which the water brings— 

A deluge on every hand. 


It bas ceased to rain— 

Yet look at the plain 
(As the heavy mist upsoars)— 

A sea, wild and boiling, 

Troubled and toiling ; 

The bills all alive 

Like a swarming’ hive, 
Threatening to whelm our doors. 


<> 


Mary. 





Dark Days must come. This is not very en- 
couraging; but it is the hard, iron fact, like 
sickness and death, which cannot be avoided. 
We have got to come to it, and we may as well 
poesess our souls in patience, and breast it out. 
Hope flatters us, and says there is a pleasant 
future: well, so it is, but the dark days are 
there as well as the pleasant. The wisdom is, 
to make the best of life you can, and blend in 
the shade with the sun. . 








RURAL WORLD ANDIVALLEY FARMER. 





_ SPANISH STAGE COACH. 
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Such is the mode of 
conveyance of which trav- 
elers must avail themeel ves 
in traveling through Spain 
—as there are but a few 
railroads; and in going 
from one city to another, 
or in traveling the various 
mountain ranges of that 
country, it is necessary to 
have recourse to this stage 
coach or “diligencia,” as 
itis called by theSpaniards. 

As Spain is a country 
which has given its langu- 
age and customs to a large 
portion of South America, 
Central America and Mex- 
ico, we find the same mode 
of traveling in those coun- 

at tries, and many are the 
Re wonderful tales of robbery 

sully and murder that are rela- 
\ 


Ma ted by those who have 
: “traveled them without a 
military escort. 

The stage has often to 
be driven furiously to es- 
cape them. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
GOOD BREAD. 


One great accomplishment of a good wife, is 
to know how to make good, light bread—it be- 
ing the staff of life, it is very important that 
it be made palatable and healthy. Bread that 
is sour, heavy or not baked right, is not healthy. 
But to be a good bread maker, requires patience 
and practice. How necessary, then, that every 
mother should learn her daughters this art.— 
To be a good piano player is a great accom- 
plishment, even for a farmers’s wife, but it will 
not compare with that of being a good bread 
maker. The following receipt cannot be beat: 
try it. 

Mix one pint of flour with one quart of boil- 
ing clabber milk; add four tablespoons of yeast 
when sufficiently cool to not scald it; gradual- 
ly work in flour, and knead wel!; let it rise over 
night, or until very light; work in two. tea- 
spoons of soda dissolved in warm water; forni 
into loaves, let rise again and bakeslowly. Be 
careful not to bake too much. Good bread is 
frequently ruined by too much baking. Bread 
made in this way has taken the Premium at 
our Fair, and is as light as baker’s, is sweeter, 
and will keep moist longer than that made by 


any other methodI have ever seen tried. 
' Macovurin. 





Tue Love or Home.—lIt is only shallow-mind- 
ed pretenders who either make distinguished 
origin or personal merit a matter of personal 
reproach. A man who is not asnamed of 
himself need not be ashamed of his early 
condition. It did not happen to me to be born in 
a log cabin, but:my elder brothers and sisters 
were born in a log cabin, raised among the snow- 
drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early 
that when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney, and curled over the frozen hill, there 
was no similar evidence of a white man’s habi- 
tation between it and the settlements on the 
rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist; I 
make it an annual visit. I carry my children 
to it, to teach them the hardships endured by 
the generations which have gone before them. 
I love to dwell on the tender recollections, the 
kindred ties, the early affections and the narra- 
tions and incidents which mingle with all [ 
know of this primitive family-abede.—Danie. 
WEBSTER. He kes 


THE OLD GRIST MILL. 

Father, if not yourself, will remember the old 
mill—‘ Uncle Isaac Slater’s,” deeply lodged in 
the gulf, its roof almost within reach of the 
whip. Would that the world had no worse men 
than “Uncle Slater!” Generous hearted, 
kindly, industrious, upright old Christian man ! 
For the poor he ground without toll. We see 
him, as he used toread the Bible while the grists 
were grinding, and his kindly smile as he gave 
generously from hisorchard to boys whose fathers 
had no orchards. ’Twas an évent in life—a 
boy’s life—to ride the ‘‘old midre” to Uncle 
Tsaac’s mill, and while the bushel of corn ‘was 
grinding, watch the old wheel in_ the darkness, 
and peer down into fearful depths of blackness, 
Uncle Isaac long since went to his rest, but the 
old grist-mill grindson. The old red farm house 
and the poplars still remain on the brow of the 
hill.— Wisconsin Chief. 








Be not hasty io speak—think well previous. 


* 





A PASTORAL. 


The following poem is by A. J. Munby, an English 
poet, and is one of the most beautiful things we have 
seen in years. It isnot only exquisitely sweet, na- 
tural and easy in its flow, but it is a marvel in the 
way of versification. Observe the wonderfully inge- 
niougs manner in which certain words of the first 
stanga are made to rhyme with the corresponding 
words in the second, and so on with the third and 
fourth, &c. 

I sat with Doris, the shepherd maiden ; 
Her crook was laden with wreathed flowers; 
I sat and wooed her through sunlight wheeling, 
And shadows stealing, for hours and hours. 


And she, my Dorie, whose lap incloses, 
‘Wild summer roses of faint perfume, 
The while I sued her, kept hush and hearkened, 
ill shades had darkened from gloss to gloom, 


She touched my shoulder with fearful finger ; 
She said, “We linger, we must not stay ; 

My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander; 
Behold them yonder, how far they stray !” 


I abswered bolder, “Nay, let me hear you, 
And still be near you, and still adore! 

No wolfnor stranger will touch one yearling— 
Ah! stay, my darling, a moment more !” 


She whispered sighing, “There will be sorrow 
Beyond to-morrow, if I lose to-day ; 

My fold unguarded, my flock unfolded— 
I shali be scolded and sent away !” 

Said I, replying, “If they domiss you, >; 3: ° : 
They ought to kiss you, when you gét borhe}?. * 

And well rewarded by friend and neighbor ~” ~* ~ 
Should be the labor from which you come.” 


“They might remember,” she answered meekly, 
“That lambs are weakly, and sheep are wild; 
But if they love me, it’s none so fervent— 
I am aservant, and not a child.” 


Then each hot ember glowed quick within me, 
And love did win me to swift reply ; 

“Ah! do but prove me, and none shall bind you, 
Nor fray, nor find you until I die.” 


She blushed and started, and stood awaiting, 
As if debating in dreams divine; 

But I did brave them—I told her plainly 
She doubted vainly—she must be mine. 


So we, twin-hearted, from all the valley, 
Did rouse.and rally her nibbling ewes ; 

And homeward drove them, we two together, 
Through blooming heather and gleaming dews. 


That simple duty from grace did lend her, 
My Doris tender, my Doris true; 
That, Ll her warder, did always bless her, 

And often press her to take her due. 


And now in beauty she fills my dwelling 
With love excelling and undefiled ; 

And love doth guard her, both fast and fervent, 
No more a servant, nor yet a child. 


We resolve and re-resolve ; that is the order. 
We do not stick to the resolve. But we have 
got to repeat—so often we break. This shows 
a lack of firmness. 

Much money makes care; it sets people'to 
quarrel over heirships. What does it not do 
that is villainous; it even buys virtue. 

Love, when moderate, may be lasting. That 
is the only durable phase it has. Sudden love 
is a rocket—it dies a burnt-out torch. Avoid 
it by all means, for it is dangerous in its fascin- 
ation. There is nothing like it in this respect; 
not even the siren which is intended to repre- 
sent it. 

We all'love—something. That is necessary 
—a necessity of man’s nature. How careful, 
then, we should be how we bestow our love. It 
is a knotty thing, and gets us into many scrapes. 
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DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


To Remove Grease’ rrom Boarps.—Moisten clay 
or ground water lime with: warm water, and after 
scraping the spot with a knife, lay it on and let it re- 
main all night. If necessary repeat the process, 
This will soon remove it all. 











To Crean Paint THAT IS NOT VARNISHED.—Take a 
flannel and squeeze nearly dry out of warm water, 
and dip in alittle whiting; apply to the paint and 
with a little rubbing it will instantly remove grease, 
smoke, or other soil. Wash with warm water~ihd 
rub dry with asoft cloth. It-will not injure the most 
delicate color, and n@:es it look as well as new, be- 
sides, it preserves the paint much longer than if clean- 
ed with soap and water. 


REMEDY FoR Po1son.—It is said that a gill of melt- 
ed lard poured down the throat of a sheep poisoned by 
eating laurel is a certain cure. 


To Temper EArtHern WarE.—When new, and be- 
fore used for baking, put in cold water to cover, and 
heat it gradually until the water boils. It is less likely 
to crack. ae 


For Maxine Buiack Inx.—Take four ounces galls, 
two ounces copperas, one ounce of gum arabic. 
Beat the galls and put them in a quart of warm 
soit water. Soak eight or nine days in the 
hot sun, or by the fire, shaking it often. Then 
add the copperas and gum, and it is fit for use in 
two or three days. The gum arabic must be dissolved 
in warm water, and a half ounce of alum powdered, 
added to the whofe. ;-, » > 


>. 3Kep Inx.--Boil, ver, wy slow "fire.four ounces of 


Brazil wood chips in @ quart of water till a third is 


| Pevhporated, add-whilp Soiling, two drachms of alum 
"Pin.powder, when thp jnk-is cold, strain it through fine 


cléth. *Vinegar atay be ased instead of water. 


A New’Ret Trar.—Take a smooth kettle, fill to 
within sik artches of the top with water, cover the sur- 
face with chaff or bran, place it where the rats harbor, 
and it will drown all that get into it. Thirty-six 
were taken in one night by this process. 


Pounp Cakk.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
butter, one pound of sugar, one pound of eggs, half a 
pound of citron. Beat the butter to a cream, then 
add the sugarand yelks of eggs, a few at a time, then 
the whites. Beat all well together, stir the flour light- 
ly in, and the citron the last thing. 


Atmonp CAakes.—One pound of fine flour, three 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar sifted, two eggs, 
half a pound of butter, a quarter of a pound currants, 
one ounce of bitter almonds blunched and pounded, 
Mix all well together, and make into small cakes. 
Bake about ten minutes, 


Surewsperry Caxes.—Half a pound of butter, 
half a pound of flour, three quarters of a pound of 
sifted sugar, oneegg, a quarter of an ounce of carra- 
way seeds. Mix all these ingredients well together, 
make into a paste, and roll out thin, using as little 
flour as possible; cut them out with a round cutter, 
and bake in a hot oven. 


Rusxs.—Half a pound of sugar, seven eggs, six 
ounces of flour, one ounce of carraway seeds, or not. 
The eggs should be very fresh. Beat. the whites to a 
strong froth, whisk in the yelks and powdered sugar 
and seeds. The flour should be stirred gently in with 
aspoon. Bake in buttered moulds, in a warm oven. 
When cold, cut them in slices, and brown themin a 
hot oven, first on one side, then on the other, ° 


Macaroons.—One pound of'sweet almonds, apound 
and a quarter of sugar sifted,,six whites of eggs 
and the raspings of two lemoms. Pound the almonds 
very fine with the whites “of the eggs; when quite 
smooth, add the sugar and lemon raspings; have some 
wafer-paper on flat baking sheets, and place the paste 
in small lumps onit. Bake them in a moderately- 
heated oven. When cold, cut the paper round them. 
They should be kept in a dry place. . 


Sponce Cake.—Twelve eggs, twelve ounces of flour, 
one pound of sugar, and the raspings of two lemons. 
Beat the yelks, lemon and sugar well together for 
twenty minutes, beat the whites to a strong froth, and 
pour the batter into it, then add the flour very lightly. 
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Horticultural Meetings. | 3 


St. Louis Horticultural Society. 
Sarurpay, April 1, 1865, 
The society met, President Cozzens in the 
Chair. : 
The minutes of the last meeting not bei 








recorded, the reading was passed over. ae 


A communication from Dr. Schroed * of 
Bloomington, donating some Russell’s sgedling 
strawberry, and some grape vines to the mem- 
bers, was read. it 

The election of officers for thée@nsuing year 
being in order, ballots were had-Which resulted 
severally in the election of the following officers: 

President—Norman J. Golman., 

Vice President—C. axton. 

_ Recording and _,Gorresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer and Libparian—John H. Tice. 

Mr. Tice read @ detailed account of receipts 
and expenditures of the Society for the year 
1864, . 

Mr. Leffin well was then requested to sell the 
vine “dbated by Dr. Schroeder, which were sold 
as follows: 

4 Delawares at 60 cents each. 

6 Concords at 25 cents each. 

6 Clinton at 25 cents each. 

Mr. Colman presented two bottles of wine to 
be tested. 

No. 1. A light wine, very good; supposed to 
be thostly of Ooncbed, perhaps mixed with a 
little Virginia Seedling. 

No. 2. Pure Virginia Seedling, as sold by 
Louis. Wolf, St. Louis; an excellent article, pro- 
nounced to be equal to Burgundy. 

On motion, thesociety then adjourned to meet 
again on’Saturday next, the 8th inst., at 11 
o’clock. JOHN H. TICE, 

Recording Secretary. 





B. M. Million. 
KING & MILLION, 

J Agents for the sale of-Gq 
Missouri and Illinois Lands, 
No. 39 Pine st., first door east of Third, St. Louis, Mo, 
Will attend to the 
Payment of Taxes for Non-resident Land Own- 
ers. Commission Reasonable, 


For sale—MISSOURI & ILLINOIS LAND, im- 
proved and unimproved, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 


DRAIN TILE. 


I amerecting an extensive TILE and PIPE Works 
at 16th Street and Pacific Railroad, only 2 squares 


R. 8. King. 





west of 14th Street Depot, and expect to be able to] Z&™ 


furnish Drain Tile .of my own make in:April or May; 
manufactured upon the most approved machines, and, 
at the following rates at the factory: o ome 
Price per 1000 feet. , 
Size, 14 inch bore, ‘_: -$15\ all‘ trrejy- 

2 “é :. * B0|* wlers: 


“« 


3 od 40\ double 
4 “ 60) price dé 
5 ¥ 80 |. stvaight 
6 «“ 120] “ pipe. ° 


| And until I am able to supply the demand at my own 
factory, I will receive and fill orders for any sized 
Tile at 10 per cent. above Joliet prices, and cost of 
transportation and breakages—they having appointed 
mé sole agent for their Works, in St, Louis. 

Address, H. M. THOMPSON, 
Office in rear of Post Office, Box 3459. 
‘{mari-8t] 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small 
Fruits.. Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo. [marltf] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 


Nansemond Sweet Potato, 
AND OTHER PLANTS. 


We.shall be prepared to furnish the following 
| plants after the 20th of April. ; 

JAP Prices subject to change according to supply. 
| Barly,and Late Cabbage, cts, B.100, $5,00 % 1000 








Cauliflower, doz., 1.00 “ 100 
| Celery. 25. $f ig 1.00 “ 100 
| Beg Plant, 5 « « 150 100 
| Pepper, Wad sd 1.50 * 100 
| Tomatoes; 20 bad 1.00 * 106 


Early Yellow Nansemond Sweet Potato, 60 cents @ 
100, $5' per 1000 

| Late Red Nansemond Sweet Potato, 60 cents @ 100, 
$5 per 1000. 


parTime for setting Sweet Potatoes until first 
of July..<o@ 
We are also prepared: to fill orders for the 


» Growers, . ; 


¢ Vierorta RuvBARB and Aspanacts Roors. 


\ SrrawBeRRits, BLACKBEURIESs, RaspBERRIES, 


Currants, GooseBRRIES and all kinds of Harpy 


Grares. PLANT & BRO., St, Louis, Mo. 
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2 LO°gPPLE TREES. 
Three and. four years old, stocky and well grown 
leading varicties, $90 per thousand packed. 

CONCORD GRAPE LAYERS. 
© “No. 1, extra selected, $20 per 100 
4 e “1 $15 “ 
, aoa “9 12 “ 
Anda splendid stock of Dwarf and Standard Pears, 


rries, Grapes, Peaches, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
d Greenhouse Plants, at the 


STAR NURSERIES, 
Marine and 23d Sts., Quincy, Ill, 
lt HARGIS & SOMMER. 


Just Published, The New Book, by the Author of 
“Cudjo’s Cave,” “Neighbor Jackwood,” &c. 
THE THREE SCOUTS! 

The demand for this new book is beyond that of any 

previous work. It will take 

The First, The Second, and The Third Editions to 

supply the advance orders. 

Owing to the certainty of Large Sales, the price is 

made 50 cents less than that fora book in moderate 

demand. Price, $1.75, J. E. TILTON & CO., 
Publishers, 161 Washington St., Boston. 

By the same Author: 


Cupso’s Cave, $2. The same in illustrated paper cov- 
ers, Traveler's edition, - - 1.50 
NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD, by the author of Cudjo’s Cave, 
$2.00 


$2.00 








Martin Merrivate, by the same author, 
apl5—3t 


__. The New Book! 
DURA DARLING: The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment. Price, $1.50. 
“Among the attractive books of the season is ‘Dora 
Darling, the Daughter of the Regiment,’ published 
by J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston. It is one of the 
loveliest and most entertaining stories of the present 
war which has yet been produced, ‘The army experi- 
ence of a girl is something novel; and when the sub- 
ject, as in tliis case, is treated with delicacy as well 
as vigor, the result is a volume of universal interest.” 
—New York Evening Post.” 
“It will be a favorite.”—Springfield Republican. 
The New York Observer says, it is “a tale of the 
war, romantic and thrilling, with stirring incidents. 
* * * Tt will find many readers in the camp, and 
at the home fireside.” 
“Very spirited and graphically illustrated. No 
reader can help enjoying the book.”—Salem Register. 
Also, the following Popular Books: 
HavuntepD Hearts. By the celebrated author of 
“The Lamplighter,” - - Price, $2.00 
“It is superior to any other the author has yet pro- 
duced.”—New York Evening Post. 
Tue. Lire Boat, - - “ . 
Enocn ARDEN, AND OrHER Poems. 
Edition,” with Vignette. 
matt Billings. $1.50. 
DreamTHorpP. By Alexander Smith, - $2.00 
J.E, TILTON & CO., Publishers, 161 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
ap15-3t 





$1.50 


“Cambridge 
Illustrated by Ham- 





Just Published, a Newand Valuable Work. 


THE FIELD AND GARDEN VEGETABLES 
OF AMERICA: 
Describing 
MORE THAN ELEVEN HUNDRED VARIETIES, 
How to raise them and how to use them ; 
: With rewrly one hundred fine Engrayings. 
bos BY FEARING BURR, JR. 
~ Second and Enlarged Edition, 
} With many new illustrations. 
de Price, $5.00. 
. PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 
. 161 Washington Street, Boston. 





The Volume Contains Fall Deseriptions, as follows: 


Of the Beet, twenty-eight varieties. 
“ Carrot, sixteen “ 
“ Potato, fifty-one “ 
“ ‘Radish, twenty-eight nd 
“ Turnip, forty-three “ 
“ Bean, sixty-five “ 
“« Corn, thirty “ 
“ Pea, seventy-five “ 
“« Tomato, twenty-four bed 
“« Pepper, fifteen “ 
“ English Bean, nineteen i er PG 
“ Onion, twenty-seven “6 
“« Squash, thirty-two +“ 
“ Celery, twenty + 
“« Lettuce, fifty-three a“ 
« Cucumber, thirty-seven ae 
“ Musk- melon, twenty-five & 
“ Water-melon, fifteen “ 
“ Cauliflower, eleven “ 
“« Cabbage, thirty-seven 6“ 
“ Broecoli, thirty “ 
“« Endive, sixteen “ 
“ Borecole, , twenty wt 


And hundreds of others, new to our gardens, includ- 














= : P Saas oes 

The above cut represents a back view of this favor- 
ite machine, now acknowledged to be without a supe- 
rior, and wherever brought in competition with other 
cultivators it has taken the preference. 

The Hawkeye excels other cultivators in its opera- 
tion on side hills, in the fact that the depth of the 
plows is altered instantly to accommodate them to 
uneven surfaces, such as dead furrows. 

It is also preferable to any other in stumpy or stony 
ground, as itis arranged so that no material part of 
the cultivator can be injured when the shovels strike 
an obstruction. : 

A pair of adjustable shields is furnished with each 
machine. 

Its simplicity, strength, and the ease with which it 
is managed, will commend it to all. 

Farmers in want of a cultivator, are requested to 
compare its merits with others before purchasing. 

Send for circulars. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 
No. 56 North Second St., Saint Louis, Mo, 





BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 


I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” ix particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter is an indispensable article in every household, es- 
pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 
for an article that will save hundreds of dollars. 


Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 
ly*30 JACOB BLATTNER, Optician. 





Sorgho Journal and Farm Machinist, 
Devoted to Northern Cane culture, improved Farm 
Machinery and Progressive Husbandry.. This work 
affords the latest and most reliable information upon 
all matters relating to the Northern Cane enterprise, 
including the subjects: SEED; SOIL, CULTIVA- 
TION, and the operations of Harvesting, Grinding, 
Defecating, Evaporating, Refining, Graining, etc. 
Third volume commenced in January. © Monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 
Sample numbers Free. Address 
SORGHO JOURNAL, AND FARM MACHINIST, 
Mar 15 3t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DR. WHITTIER, 


Longer located in St. Louis than any 
other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic, Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated: Hours, 8 A.M.to 8 P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and receive 
Theory of Disease free. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. My Theory of allsuch diseases 
sent free for two 3 cent stamps. [aply 


TRUE TO NAME. 


6,000 Russell’s Prolific Strawberry, One dollar per 
dozen, Four dollars per hundred, Twenty-five dollars 
per thousand. 10,000 Triomphe de Gand, Fifty cts. 
per doz,, Two dollars per hundred, Ten dollars per 
thousand. Jenny Lind, Burr’s New Pine, Wilson, 
Scarlet Magnute, &e. | 
10,000 Grapes, 30 varieties, Catawba Fifty dollars per 
thousand. A general assortment of 


p@ye Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 300 kinds Roses, and a fine stock of 
Greenhouse and Bedding Out Plants, at the 
We=—Star Nurseries, 
Marine and 23d Sts., Quincey: Ils. 


Jee Send for our Descriptive Catalogue. 
ap2t] HARGIS & SOMMER, 











ing all that have been introduced within the last four 
ot five years. ; 
‘The Country Gentleman says: “The primary ob- 
ject is to give fall descriptions of the vegetables com- 
mon to the gardens of this country. The system of 
classification is clear and simple; and, after remarks 
upon the general characteristics of each species, the 
soil and fertilizers best suited to it, its propagation, 
culture, eras obtaining seed for future use, 
and ‘the’ purpose for which the plant is grown, we 
have the most.complete and carefully prepared. de- 
scriptions of all its chief varieties, domestic and for- 
eign, with the peculiar merits or requirements of each 
at length, The programme of the work;is thus more 
comprehensive than any other that has yet, made its 
appearance in this country, or, as far as We are aware, 
in, Great, Britain.” apl5-3t 


; FARM GATES. 

I will send to any person, on receipt of one dollar, 
drawings of three different gates of my invention— 
that for strength, durability, lightness, and the num- 
ber of purposes to which they are adapted, have no 
soit They are.an entirely pew thing; money re- 

ded, if the parties are not satisfied. 
Snook; Barrington P.0., Yates 
+f 1t®lpa 





Address, Lorezso D. 
County, N,Y. 





\nig & Co. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 


My annual descriptive catalogue for spring, 1865, is 


now ready for distribution, and will be sent gratis to. 
all who apply. HENRY MICHEL, 

No. 56 Norvh 2d St., St. Louis, with Blunden, Hoes 
ap2t 





BEDDING OUT PLANTS. 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lantana Salvias, 
Lemon Verbena, &c, Also a large and handsome 
collection of Greenhouse Plants. ,Catalogues sent 
free—send your address. HENRY MICHEL, 
No. 56 North 2d St,, St.. Louis, Mo., with Blunden, 
Koenig & Co., Western Agricultural Depot and Seed 
Store. ap2t 





RICHARD C. LUDLOW, 
Manufacturer of 
WIRE CLOTH, WIRE GOODS, AND 
WIRE FOR FENCING, 
AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 
59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
[apl1—ly] 


CSS REY<S 05 
April £6. * 


Our Terms. 


The price of the Ruran Worup anp VALLEY 
Farmer is Two Dottars per year in allcases, except 
in clabs of four for six dollars. 


SEMI-MONTHLY. 


We shall issue our journal hereafter promptly on 
the first and fifteenth. of each month. Some persons 
who have remitted, still consider it a monthly, and 
others think ita weekly, We were explicit in stating 
it would be issued twice every month. 


FORM CLUBS. 


Clubs can‘be formed at any time and for names at 
different post-offices. Additions to clubs are always 
in order. 


FIRST NUMBER EXHAUSTED. 


Such has been the increase in our subscription 
list since we changed the form of our Journal that the 
edition of Jan. 1 is entirely exhausted. Subscribers 
not receiving that number will therefore make a note 
of it, and their subscriptions will commence from Jan, 
15th. This will not in amy way hurt them, as each 
number is complete in itself. 
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COMMERCIAL. 
8ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


TOBACCO—We quote as the market limits, say 
for stems 2} to 5c; scraps 2 to 4c; green lugs 34 to 5¢; 
factory 5 to 64e; planters’ lugs 6} to 84c; common 
shipping leaf 84 to 12@124c; medium do 124 to 164¢— 
no good or fine offering; inferior tu good common 
manufacturing leaf 16 to 25c; medium do 25 to 35c; 
good to fine do 35 to 50c ®B bb. 

COTTON—Sales of 25 bales straight middling Pri- 
day at35c; 6 bales middling at 3c; 17 do middling 
Monday at 25c, and 20 bales do Wednesday at 28¢ # ib. 
To-day there is some inquiry at 25@28c for middling, 
but little is offered, and middling vannot be had below 
30e ® th. No sale transpired. 

HLMP-—Market is flat, with no demand for any de- 
scription; sale of 41 bales fair undressed at $85 # ton. 

FLOUR—The price has favored buyers, and quota- 
tions have included fine and low super $5 50 to 6; 
inspected super from $6 25 to 6 50, mostly delivered ; 
fancy brands do $6 60 to 6 65; spring wheat extra 
$6 50@6 75; fall extra mostly inspected and de- 
livered, frrm $7 to 7 124; choice do $7 25 inspected ; 
double extra $7 25@7 50, mostly double head-lined 
and delivered, at outside rate; good to choice family 
brands do from $8 to 9 bbl, and fancy brands sell 
occasionally at something higher. 

WHEAT —Sales include spring at $1 10; inferior 
and common fall at $1 25@1 35; fair and good fall 
$1 374 to 1 45; prime and strictly prime $1 50 to 1 55; 
choice and extra choice $1 60@1 65 per bushel. 

CORN--Mixed and yellow, in second-hand bags, 
at -74@75c; same in new bags at 75@/77c; white in 
second-hand and new bags at 80 to 85c, and choice do 
at 90 to 95c per bushel, 

OATS—Thursday, with receipts of over 5000 bags, 
contractors entered the market and purchased about 
5000 bags at 65c, in new bags, and 237 bags were taken 
in lots by dealers, at 67c¢ % bushel. 

BAKLEY—Prime und choice have continued to sell 
at $1 30 to 1 35@1 40, and same qualities of. fall 
have ranged from $1 50 to 1 60@1 65% bushel. In- 
ferior and common spring has sold from $1 to 1 10; 
dirty, mixed and fair fall from $1 25 to 1 40 $ bush. 

RYE—Receipts small and the few sales noted were 
at 70c @ bushel for prime. 

GROCERIES—Raw sugar is now quoted from 14 
to 15c; clarified and refined at 18@19c $ tb. Belcher’s 
were further reduced Monday. Fair to choice Rio 
Coffee sells from. 32 to 35c, and Rice at 134 @14c ® bb. 
Molasses and syrups are also -lower—plantation quo- 
ting from $1 tol 25 9 gallon asin quality. Sales of 
29 and 10 bbis prime Sorghum were made at 85c ® fb. 

BUTTER—Fresh and prime to choice table from 
25:to 30@32e PB b. 

EGGS—19@21c per dozen, 

HAY—Sales 259 bales loose pressed timothy at $28; 
525 bales tight pressed at $29, and 62 bales do at $30 

ton. 

DRIED APPLES—Good and prime have sold 
from! $2 to 2 25, ehoiceat $2 50 per bushel. ! 

POTATOES—Salegs northern mixed and straight 
lots Neshannocks, Pinkeyes and Peachblows at 
$1 30@1 35; choice do at $1:37@1 40 % bushel, 
including bags. in ; 

HIDES—The market ‘has ruled steady since our last 
date at 13c for flint, 1lc for dry, and 6c % tb for green 
salt, but sold higher to-day at 134@l14c for flint, and 
11@11k}e for dry salt, 

WO0OL—Very little offering, and the market is dull 
and lower at 30¢ for unwashed, 40¢ for fleece washed, 
and 50@55c ® tb_fortub washed. 





7-eoo 


LIVE STOCK—The market has been moderately 
well supplied, and with a steady demand for Cattle by 
contractors, shippers and butchers, the price has been 
steadily maintained. Ipferidr and common Cattle 
have sold from 44 to 53e, fair to good from 6 to 7c, 
prime and choice from 7} to 84e Tb gross, though 
an accasional fat steer has sold higher. Hogs have 
sold lower—inferior.and ordinary from 5 to 64c, while 
good to choice have ranged from 7 to 8@9%e $ hb, 
gross, Sheep inactive, and the price ranges from 64 
to 84¢ % Ib gross, as in quality. 





.8T. LOUIS HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 


Government is still taking Horses and Mules, al- 
thongh many dealers expect them to stop from day to 
day, and buy with great caution. There is no change 
in the price or inspection of Government stock. 

Fine horses:are ‘in. better demand and meet with 
ready sales. Large draft Horses are wanted, but few 
arriving. Mares sell readily at $100 to 200 each, as 
to quality. Large Mules ‘are in ‘good demand at 
prices ranging.trom $200 to 350 each. Now that the 
war is about ended, it is expected that fine horses will 
improve ‘in pricé. - As soon as thé restrictions are 
taken off from shipping South, there will be a better 
demand for this class of horses, 

Aaction sales for the past week was 97 head common 


‘| Horses, Mares and Plugs, and 40 head Mules, ranging 


in price from $15 to 159 per head, and averaging 





$82 50. 
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_St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
s@> SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..26t 


WO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESIS., 


Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


Ww. M. Puant.]} [Aurrep Puanr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 
HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 


say WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; ~<t 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &£¢. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS, 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Stee] Plow. 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 


3,000 sold in 1864—10,000 building for 1865. 
Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double check row or drill Corn Planter. Brown’s Ills. double check row Corn Planter 
Kirby’s American iron Reaper and Mower. 


Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 


Palmer’s Excelsior Horse Hay Hoisting Fork. 


Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Lllustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
PLANT & BRO. 


Gr Aan BAST. 


THE BS Te idol 


THE LEADING MACHINE OF ALL 


St. Louis, Mo., March, 1865, 
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The success of the 


BUCKEYE IS WITHOUT PARAL, 


And bas caused a perfect REV OLUTION in the manufacture’ of this class of sate Over 40,000 of 
them are in use-in various parts of the United States. It is almost noiseless in operation; works well on any 
ground, side hills. marshes, or in any grass. It was the first machine that syccessfully mowed the salt 
meadows of the East, the marshes in Michigan, and the “Hog Wallow” Prairie in Texas, _It,is handled 
with such ease, that, in stumpy land and in orchards, it can be handled kike a cart. 1T HAS ‘THE CUTTER 
BAR IN FRONT, giving the driver full view of his knives, and keeping him out of; fee ‘incase of runa- 
Way teams, so as not to come in contact with the knives, which is the case by all mach 5 ctl the cutter 


bar behind.” Come and see this great Machine, or send for a catalogue. In addition to the above we offer 
‘our customers, the 


BUCKEYE HORSE HAY RAKE, 
Meine ar. Waitivaker | 








a. DO aw : 


See description in advertisement on page 62. 


) 

a BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., Sole. Agents, No. 56N 

, : , orth Seeond Street, above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
: ; No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. Almanacs for 1865 and Illustrated Catalogues Furnished Gratis. 
in 
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RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY. PALRMER. 





StarrTords’ 2s SGulky Cultivator, |: 








MISSOURI AGRI AL , WAREHOUSE AND 
aRIOUR Ar. 


No. 26 South Main st., pcpposite Marchant Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


Wholesaie and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Grass, Field, GARDEN and Flower Seeds. 


CHAMPION SELF:-HAND RAKING 


REAPERS & MOWERS & Single Mowers. 
The Latest Se > © Saar Onio 
Mach 


Those wishing to purchase a harvester, are requested to call and examine this acknowledged CHAMPION 
OF THE WORLD. 


Haworth’s Prairie State double check row Corn Planter 
In which is combined in the GREATEST DEGREE all the qualities ofa PERFECT MACHINE. 
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Horse Powers, Sulky and Re- 
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ting Forks, Cider Mills, Plows, 


Hay -Hois 


=_ 


Most simple in construction— 


Preferred over all others where- 
most easily managed—gives entire satisfaction, 


Ride while you plow your corn. 


Herewith find cut of celebrated 
Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 





2 dealers in Rebber an 
Leather Belting, Threshers an 


Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow fully sustains all that 
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BUCKEYE WHEAT DRILLS. 
VICTOR SORGHUM CANE MILLS, 
COOK’S SORGHUM EVAPORATORS. 
Van Brunt’s 2-horse Broad Cast Seed Sowers. 


We believe that,in all of the above machines the public will find decided advantages over any other ma- 
chines ofthe kind now in use. Purchasers are invited to calland examine for themselves. 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 
Nonpariel Washing Machine, with Universal Wringer 
Best in Use. 


Particular pains taken to furnish 


Pure and Reliable Garden Seeds, growth of 1864. 


Send for Catalogues—furnished gratic. 


' BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


NO. 4 SOUTH MAIN ST., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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BUCKEYE CORD PLANTER. 








The Best Planter Offered to the Farmer. 


There are several reasons why this is the best Planter in use, and the following are a few of 


It cannot choke, It never misses a hill, if the lever 
is moved. The corn is effectually covered. The driver sits on a seat that never tipsdown. The 
shoes rise above the ground themselves. This is the only machine in use, or that can be used, 
wherein that is the case, and that alone will please every man who sees it.. The corn is drop- 
ped from cylinders provided with grooves shiek seapiate and feed the kernels into the cups, and 
itnevercan miss a hill when the lever is moved 

Send in your orders early for the 


BUCKEYE REAPER & MOWER, 


The only Machine that does the work to perfection, and has no equal in the world. 


Landreths’ Celebrated Garden Seeds, 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKES, SULKY RAKES, CUTTING BOXES, &C., AND THE 


CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOWS. 


en, Fioenig & Co., 
“WESTERN AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND SEED STORE, 


them, viz: It never cuts a grain of corn. 
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No professional man lives so much from 
hand to mouth as the dentist. 

A student under examination being asked the 
different effects of heat and cold, replied: ‘‘Heat 
expands and cold contracts.” ‘Quite right; 
can yop give me an example?” ‘Yes, sir. In 
summer, which is hot, the days are long; in 
winter, which is cold, the days are short.” 

Life, like a grindstone, is worn out by use. 

The laboring man is happy even in fatigue: 
he is happy in a good conscience. 

Washington was a farmer, he preferred it to 
all other occupations; he refused a crown in 
exchange. 

For quiet beauty, there is nothing like a fall 
of snow, unless it is the eyelids of beauty itself 
(falling.) 

Orbs of beauty are seen on earth as well as 
in thesky. We have Jove for those on earth, 
longing for those in the sky. 

How does a balky horse express itself? - It 
nays (neighs.) 

A happy man is like the bee—he extracts 
sweets out of everything. 

When the man dies, he again gathers his 
family around him—in the graveyard. 

The dead have their faces to the sky—always 
touching. 

The greatest mischief in town is Miss Chief 
herself. 

JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY. 
(Scene in a country school-room—subject, globes. ) 

Madam—(To Peter, a shrewd lad). Peter 
what balls do you like best? 

Peter—Round balls, ma’am. 

Madam—(To Frank, a brusque, fresh faced 
lad). Next. What balls do you like best? 

Frank—Snow-balls. 

Madam—(To Sam, a big-chested urchin.) 
Next. What balls do youlike best ? 

Sam—Cannon-balls! 

Madam—(To Jane, a blushing Miss of thir- 
teen). Jenny, what balls do you prefer? 


‘(Jenny hesitating.) Be quick. 


Jenny—Dancing-balls. 

Madam—(To little Lizzie). 
balls do you like best? 

Lizzie—Rain-balls. 

Madam—Rain-balls, child! What is that? 

Lizzie—Why, the little raindrops, you know 
—before they patter. 


USEFUL PARAGRAPHS. 
Language has a power that few realize. But 
that power must be in the man; and then it 
will be there to put into the language. A dic- 
tionary is dead. 


Lizzie, what 





Be not afraid to put dear feed into your sheep. 
The value will show in the wool, in the mutton, 


‘and in the success of lambs. So, pretty much 







ids of stock. As manure is a safe 
n soil, so feed is a safe investment 
Only use judgment and have good 


with all] 
invest 
in ‘ste 
breeds. Ps 

A man’s’ clothing should be made on the 
principle of the ice house—roomy, and that will 
confine the air. Let a man sit and ride with- 
outanything on his knees, and he will have 
cold legs—whereas, if he stands, he will feel 
the cold less:* The cloth against the skin con- 
ducts the heat; not only that, the heat is fore- 
ed through it, aided by the outside cold, the 
two rushing together to form an equilibrium. 





Ingratitude is the crime of thousands. 
Deceit and flattery, go handin band. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 
Of Colman’s Rural World. 


The St. Louis Dispatch, says: 

The Rural World is the improved successor of the 
Valley Farmer, and is conducted by Norman J. Col- 
man, the well known agriculturist and ‘nurseryman.— 
The numbers before us are filled with a great varie- 
ty of well written articles, treating of husbandry, 
horticulture, fruit and vine growing, domestic econ- 
omy, &c. It ought to be in the family of every far- 
mer and gardener in the country. 

The Kansas Farmer says: 

The Rural World—an old, well established paper. 
It is conducted with ability and enterprise. It not 
only merits, but has a large circulation. Our sister 
State Missouri should be proud of it. It is published 
Semi-monthly. Norman J. Colman, Editor and Pro- 
prietor. 
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TE JOHN MANN = 


Ae see 


This machine, made at 


Rockford, Ilis., 


Is especially adapted to the wants of the 
FARMERS OF THE WEST. 


As a Combined Reaper & Mower, 


It has enjoyed an excellent reputation for years; yet 
it has progressed in improvements till the 


Improved Jno. H. Manny 


At this time so far excels that made several years ago, 
that the farmer acquainted only with the old machine, 
must see and witness the work of the new Improved 
John H. Manny. to fully realize its superiority. A 


Has been added to the machine, which works with a 
steady motion, free of jerks, requiring less power to 
operate it than that of any other rake. It is control- 
led by the driver who regulates the size of the bun- 
dies. Following is the testimony of one out of 
many farmers who have used the machine with the 


Self-Rake. 
Red Oak, Cedar Co., Iowa, Oct. 22, 64. 

Messrs. Hecht & Reed, Agents for Manny Reaper: 
Sir—The J. H. Manny Reaping and Mowing machine 
I bought of you answered every expectation as a 
reaper, and far exceeded it asa mower. I had buta 
small harvest. I cnt about 80 acres of small grain 
and mowed about 30 acres of grass, and had no trou- 
ble in the least; not a box or bearing got hot. The 
self-raking apparatus is a complete success, working 
like acharm, and so easy to, drive that I consider it a 
greatadvantage tothe team. Wecut and raked some 
very weedy wheat.and very heavy oats, lodged and 
tangled every way, and full of “morning glory.” The 
machine appears to have no side draft, one span of 
horses operating it easily aba very slow walk. I did 
not think it would mow my sloughs, as they were 
thickly set with Red Top, ludged and tangled badly. 
I got a Ball machine and tried it for two or three 
hours; had to lay it by; it would not work atall. I then 
tried the Manny; it went through without any trou- 
ble. In a word, the machines are all and more than 
youclaim for them. All who have seen mine’work, 
admire it for its lightness of draft, good raking and 
elean cutting. Yours truly, JOSEPH PATTERSON. 


THE HAND RAKE 


Is unsurpassed by any other machine in point of work 
—and it is considered an easy job to fork the grain 
off the machine. Here is what the farmers say. I 
take simply one out of their statements, to-wit: 
Adel, Adair Co. Iowa, Dee. 1, ’64. 
W. A. K.: Dear Sir—As to my machine I do not 
see any place where it could beimproved. Your dou- 
ble motion in a combined machine is just the thing for 
the farmer. A great many kind of machines are used 
here. The Buckeye seems to mow nice, but it clogs 
in heavy grain where there is large weeds, where the 
Manny would cut a whole family of them, and go 
without “HM M. H. SHEPPARD. 


right alon 

The John Manny Self- 
Rake and Hand Rake, ° 

Are both combined machines, and 


will mow as well as reap. 
The late improvements consist in part as follows: 
Two sizes bevel gearing. 
Enlarged drive and grain wheels, 
Adjustable seat for driver. 
Adjustable support and spring seat for forker. 
Iron cutter bar and new guard. 
Balance wheel, new pitman, hollow wrist pin. 
Wide boxes for journals. 
New arrangement of lever. 
Double shive for reel. 
Patent adjustable gathering divider, 
Notwithstanding that the 


MOWER 


OF THE IMPROVED JOHN H. MANNY 


COMBINED MACHINE, 
Is in every respect sufficient for cutting all kinds of 
grass, a separate and distinct 


John H. Manny Mower, 


Is made, to keep pace with the requirements of the 
farmers. The following is given among many state- 
ments : 
Anderson, Clayton Co. Iowa, Nov. 9, 1864, 

W. A. Knowlton, Agent: Dear Sir—The first day I 
started with your machine was ina 20 acre patch of 
clover, and half or more lodged. Two of my neigh- 
bors came to see it start. I went five or six rounds 
first-rate, and it commenced to raiz; I wanted to 
stop, but they were not satisfied, and I kept on; it 
raining like all vengeance. They thought the ma- 
chine would get clogged, but there was no clog to it. 
They all had machines of their own, and they could 
not go half around the clover field without clogging; 
but they went home well wet, and satisfied that the 
machine could not be beat. I have reaped by the 
side of the Rall and the J. P. Manny, but the J. H. 
Manny is better than either of them. J. BAXTER, 


BURSON’S GRAIN BINDER, 


Can be had withthe John H. Manny Machine. 
Farmers be sure that you get the 
JOHN H. MANNY REAPER & MOWER, 
If you wish to get a machine that 
will surely cut your grain 


and grass. 
g@- Send for a pamphlet and farther particulars. 
WW. Ee. PENN : 
gen 
No. 15 Vine Street, between Main and Second, 





8T. LOUIS, MO. 














OHIO 
MOWER AND REAPER, 


We are making this justly celebrated Ma- 
chine, and farmers wishing to purchase, would 
do well to send in their orders early. 

For particulars and prices, send for circulars. 


Kingslands & Ferguson, 


Corner of Second and Cherry Sts., St. Louis. 
1865. BEDDING PLANTS. 1865. 


The subscriber would call attention to his large and 
well grown stock of Bedding Plants, embracing a 
splendid collection of Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, 
Salvias, Geraniums, Fuschias, &c, Also, a fine col- 
lection of Dahlias. Well rooted cuttings of Dahlias 
supplied in May. Jobbing Gardeners would do. well 
to .xamine my stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Address STEPHEN EBERT, at St. Louis Nurseries, 

Care N. J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 


P. M. PINCKARD, 
STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants, School Teachers and others, to his full and 
complete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RK- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, &C. 

I have for sale 


Sorgho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
By Isaac A. Hedges, 12 mo. cloth. Price, sent by mail, 
75 cents, 

County Offices supplied with Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern made to order, at short notice. 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ofevery description 
neatly executed. 
f= Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were present. Address orders to 

P. M. PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 








THE CELEBRATED 


Craig Microscope 
Combines instruction with amusement, 
and lasts a lifetime. The best, simplest, 
cheapest and most powerful microscope 
in the world. Gotten up on an entirely 
new principle. A beautiful gift to old or 
young. Magnifies nearly 10,000 times—a power equal 
to complicated twenty dollar microscopes. The only 
instrument which requires no focal adjustment, there- 
fore can be used by every one—even by children.— 
Adapted to the family circle as well as scientific use. 
Shows the adulterations in food, animals in water, 
globules in blood and other fluids, tubular structure 
of hair, claws on a fly’s foot, and in fact there is no 
end to the numberof objects which can be examined 
in it. Liberal discount at wholesale. Agents wan- 
ted everywhere. Send forcirculars. Price only $2.50; 
beautiful mounted objects $1.50 pér dozen. 

The Pocket Novelty Microscope, companion to the 
Craig, represented in the above cut, for examining 
living insects, seeds, cloth, skin, wool, bank bills, 
flowers, leaves, &c. &ec., is a compact and handy in- 
strument. Price only $2. 

Also, the new and beautiful folding Bellevue Stere- 
ocope, which magnifies pictures large and life-like. 
Price $3. Choice Stereoscopic Views $3 per dozen. 
Any of the above instruments will be sent prepaid on 


receipt of price. Address, G@. @. MEAD, P. 0. box 
1035, Chicago, Ill. 4t-marl 


EVERGREEN, 


A SPLENDID STOCK OF 


Norway Spruce, 
Scotch Pine, 
Balsam Fir, 
European Silver Fir, 
Amer, and Siberian Arbor Vitz, 
White Pine, 
- Hemlock Spruce, 
Black Spruce, 
White Spruce, 


From two to eight feet high. Price, $1 to $5 
each, according to size. 


Also the Savin, Mahonia, Box 
Tree, Evergreen Thorn, Yucca, 
&c., Price $1 each. 


Norman J. Colman, 
St. Louis Nursery. 
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A LARGE NUMBER OF 
THOROUGHBRED TROTTING HORSES 


FOR SALE. 


The unsettled condition of Kentucky having com- 
pelled me to remove from thence, I now offer at priv- 
ate sale all of my horse stock, consisting of stallious, 
brood mares, horses in training, and young stock. The 
stallions include Lexington, Scythian, Australian, 
Pilot Jr.. Edwin Forrest and others. The brood 
mares embrace some of the most noted mares in the 
United States—among them are the dam of Norfolk, 
with foal by her side; the dam of Asteroid, with foal 
by her side; also, thedam of Bay Flower and Beacon, 
with foal by her side, dam of Maiden, dam of Florida 
and Renodine, dam of Mollie Jackson, dam of Thun- 
der and Lightning, dam of Marmora and Magenta, 
and many others, bred or to be bred to Lexington, 
Australian and Scythian. Also, Idlewild, Asteroid, 
and several brothers to Norfolk and Bay Flowers. 
The horses in training are at the Cincinnati track. 
The thoroughbred brood stock are at Williamsville, 
Sangamon County, Ill., and the trotting brood stock 
are now at Montgomery, about 40 miles from Chica- 
go, on the Burlington and Quincy Railway. The 
young stock are stillon my farm in Kentucky. Any 
one desiring to purchase any of the abovenamed stock 
may address D. Levigert, Williamsville, Sangamon 
Co., Ill., or to the undersigned, care of Waller & Co. 
Uhicago, Ill. R. ATCHISON ALEXANDER. 
‘ ap15—2t 





The Ottawa Indian Reserve in Kansas, 
IS OPEN TO SETTLEMENT. 


The Indians, numbering 200, are educated and keep 
80 acres each, and become citizens in two years. [hey 
have donated 20,000 acres to a Baptist College, and 
the building is erecting. The Reserve is 11 miles 
square, and the county seat is located in the center on 
the Marias des Cygnes River. The first house was 
erected last April. We now have fifty white families, 
three saw mills, &c. 

No liquors allowed to be sold. The Reserve is well 
watered and timbered, and abounds in lime stone 
ledges and has coal banka. 

20,000 Acres of Prairie are for sale at one dollar and 
seventy-five cents to three dollars per acre, and ten 
acre tracts of timber, distant one to three miles, at 
six to ten dollars. 

Farmers, Mechanics and Laborers wanted imme- 
diately. C. C. HUTCHINSON, Indian Agent, 
Mar 15-3t Ottawa, Franklin Cv., Kansas. 





GEO HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 


Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 
and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 
Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dahlias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have epared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 
Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


COLMAN’S 


RURAL WORLD 


AND 


YALLEY FARMER: 
Published on the Ist and 15th of every month : 
Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 

THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGETABLE 

AND FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 

BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 

ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 

CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 

Tt also contains a choice 
LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 
And gives practical information relating to all De- 

partments of Rural Life. 

The Rurat Wor tp will be thoroughly Western in 
all its instruction—giving to Western Farmers and 
Fruit Growers such information as will be a guide to 
them in this climate. 


~ Terms--In Advance. 








SINGLE COPY, Six Months, $1.00 
“ “ One Year, 2.00 
FOUR COPIES, om 6.00 


And one copy free to every person sending a 
Club of Ten names and Fifteen Dollars. 
Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Proprietor of Rural World. 


Publication Office, 97 Chesnut St. Saint Louis, 
B. Bryan, PuBLisHER. Missouzi. 


‘ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2 per square of 10 lines or an 








inch in depth, cash in advance. 











CDG OREH<F> 
April 15. | 
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